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jEREMY BELKNAP AND EBENEZER 
HAZARD, 1782-84 
LAWRENCE SHAW MAYO 


R nine or ten years — off and on —the Reverend 
Jeremy Belknap had been at work upon the first 
volume of his History of New Hampshire, and now the 
thing was almost done. The final chapter remained to 
be written, to be sure, but the author could see that 
when completed the manuscript would be the equivalent 
of about four hundred printed pages. And since his 
magnum opus had reached this point it was time he 
looked about for a publisher, or at least a printer. 

For the launching of a literary achievement the times 
might have been a good deal worse than they were. 
The year was 1782, and the month was March. Al- 
though a treaty of peace between Great Britain and the 
United States had not yet been negotiated, the war was 
over and every one knew it. Furthermore, although 
the war had been long and wearisome, the people of 
New England and of the Middle States appeared to be 
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in a state of amazing prosperity. Almost every one was 
more comfortable than he had been before the war, and 
some were giddy with newly acquired riches. There 
was plenty of money about, and people were spending 
it freely. Whether the well-to-do would buy the first 
volume of a good history of New Hampshire as read- 
ily as they would buy any of the new luxuries of the 
day was a question. Probably they would not; never- 
theless, it was a favorable time for giving them the 
opportunity to do so. Even an impecunious, unappre- 
ciated minister in Dover, New Hampshire, could see 
that. But how should one set about publication, espe- 
cially when one had no funds with which to pay the 
printer? Belknap felt acutely the very human need of 
an experienced person with whom he could discuss his 
problem. In Dover there was no such person, but in 
Philadelphia there was. That person was Ebenezer 
Hazard, and to him Belknap turned in his perplexity. 

Both intellectually and spiritually Hazard was one 
of Belknap’s most understanding friends. His hobby 
was collecting historical documents, and two stalwart 
quarto volumes published in 1792-94 attest his indus- 
try and perseverance.’ Though not a New Englander 
— he was born in Philadelphia, graduated from Prince- 
ton, and was in business in New York before the war — 
Hazard had spent a good deal of time near Boston be- 
tween the years 1778 and 1782. At that time he was 
Surveyor of the Post Offices and Roads in the Eastern 
District. Just when he and Belknap first met is not 

' Historical Collections; consisting of State Papers, and other Au- 


thentic Documents; intended as Materials for an History of the United 
States of America (Philadelphia, 1792-94). 
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easily determined, but there are indications that it was 
about the beginning of 1779. Hazard’s duties took him 
here and there throughout New England, and we know 
that shortly before January 29, 1779, he visited Bel- 
knap for the first time at the parsonage in Dover. 
There was a difference of only about six months in the 
ages of the two men. Both were born in 1744; both 
were graduated from college in 1762 — Belknap from 
Harvard, and Hazard from Princeton. Both were on 
the same side in the Revolution, and both were intense- 
ly interested in the early history of their country. In 
1782 Hazard was appointed Postmaster General of the 
United States, and returned to Philadelphia. 

From every point of view Ebenezer Hazard was well 
equipped to advise Belknap at this important juncture, 
for in addition to his personal and intellectual interest 
in the History of New Hampshire he had had a con- 
siderable amount of experience in the publishing busi- 
ness. For six years before the war he had been a pub- 
lisher and bookseller in New York, a member of the 
firm of Noel and Hazard, and of that of Benedict and 
Hazard. When Belknap turned to him, he turned to 
the right man.* 

The best printer in Philadelphia, at any rate the 
printer with the best taste, was Robert Aitken. From 
him Hazard obtained a few ideas as to the size of page 
and the kind of type, and also a general estimate of the 
cost of the proposed volume. These he relayed to Bel- 
knap, and also gave him a little advice about a London 

? For the correspondence between Belknap and Hazard, on which this 


paper is based, the reader is referred to the Collections of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, Fifth Series, 11. 
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edition. Belknap had asked him whether he thought 
“it would be more for my emolument (supposing 
peace) to send the copy to London.” To this Hazard 
replied: 

I would not send the MS., because of the risk, but before I 
began to print, would write to a bookseller in London, to 
know whether he would print an edition of it there, in consid- 
eration of his being entitled to half the copyright; and at the 
same time I would send him a sheet from time to time, as it 
came from the press here, that he might be printing an edition 
there while mine was going on here, and would engage that 
mine should not appear in America before it was probable his 
would in England. By this means you will secure half the 
profits of the European sales, and prevent your being printed 
upon, as we booksellers call it. 

The whole of the profits of the American edition will be 
your own, and your London friend should not be allowed to 
send any of his to America till yours were sold. 


Although an English edition of Belknap’s New 
Hampshire was not to be, I have quoted Hazard’s ad- 
vice because it throws a good deal of light on publica- 
tion methods of the eighteenth century. It is not un- 
likely that in the 1760’s the London printing of Hutch- 
inson’s History of Massachusetts-Bay was carried on in 
the manner which Hazard outlined for Belknap fifteen 
or twenty years later. For his English publisher the New 
Hampshire historian chose Thomas Longman and 
wrote to him forthwith, giving as a reference for his 
own respectability and for that of his history John 
Wentworth, the exiled royal governor of New Hamp- 
shire, then resident in London. In the course of time 
Messrs. Longman and Wentworth talked the matter 
over and came to the decision that “the History of one 
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particular province in New England would not be of 
sufficient importance to engage the attention of this 
country, and particularly as it is at present brought 
down no lower than the year 1714.” The hope of “a 
transmarine edition” died hard with Jeremy Belknap, 
but Longman meant what he said, and he adhered to 
his disappointing decision. 

While waiting to hear from Hazard in the spring of 
1782, Belknap began negotiations of his own in New 
England. He wrote to Mr. Hall, “a printer at Salem 
who shines in correctness,” and somewhat later to 
Messrs. Thomas and John Fleet in Boston. Before the 
war the Fleets had printed Hutchinson’s History of 
Massachusetts-Bay, and had done a pretty good piece 
of work. They appear to have been mildly interested 
in Belknap’s proposition and suggested printing the vol- 
ume in a series of “numbers” of sixty or eighty pages 
each. However, the question dragged along in a de- 
sultory manner until February, 1783, when Hazard 
came forward quite unexpectedly with the following 
proposition. if Belknap would have Aitken of Philadel- 
phia for his printer, Hazard would advance part of the 
funds for publication and would correct the proof. The 
reason that lay behind this generous offer he stated in 
his characteristic, forthright manner. 


Now, my dear sir, let me tell you that I am anxious for 
your reputation, which wili be connected with the appearance 
as well as the contents of the History; and, for this reason, and 
this only, I do not like the thoughts of its being printed in New 
England, for I do not recollect that I ever saw a book printed 
there which was well done. Rather than yours should be 
“bitched” (as a man said a tune was, when the clerk made a 
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mistake in setting it), I will make you an offer. Dr. Gordon’® 
talks of coming here in the spring: send me your MS. (fit for 
the press) by him, and I will undertake to get it printed, and 
will correct the press. You shall have the whole profits of the 
sales, without being charged any commissions for my trouble, 
or interest for my money. I shall expect that the expences of 
paper, printing and stitching will be repaid out of the earliest 
sales; and that I may take the liberty of making the edition 
elegant, if I can do it without extraordinary expence. 


It was a happy day in the parsonage at Dover when 
Belknap received Hazard’s letter. He accepted the of- 
fer without hesitation and turned his thoughts to the 
next problem, that of getting subscribers for Volume I. 
The first step was to draught a subscription blank which 
should be circulated among the reading public of the 
Central and Northeastern States. It took the form of 
a neat, modest advertisement, announcing the format 
and price of the volume and the fact that subscriptions 
might be sent “either to the post-office in Portsmouth or 
Boston, or the General Post-office at Philadelphia, that 
it may be known what number of books will be wanted.” 
What right Belknap had to make the three postmasters 
his agents is not entirely clear to the writer of this paper, 
nor was it so to Ebenezer Hazard. However, as Haz- 
ard was Postmaster General of the United States he 
anticipated no demurring on their part —or to use his 
own elegant phraseology, “The gentlemen who conduct 
the post-offices at Portsmouth and Boston (or any oth- 
ers) I apprehend will have no objections against taking 

? William Gordon (1730-1807) was the pastor of the Third Church 
in Roxbury, Massachusetts. He is remembered chiefly for his History 
of the Rise, Progress, and Establishment of the Independence of the 


United States which was published in London in 1788. One of Haz- 
ard’s children was named William Gordon Hazard. 
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in subscriptions for you; but, should you suspect any diffi- 
culty, the use of my name in your letters to them will 
remove it.” To Belknap’s announcement Hazard add- 
ed a specimen page from “one of the most interesting 
or entertaining parts,” which appears to have been “the 
conclusion of the 10th chapter.” 

Instead of compiling a mailing-list for his advertise- 
ment Belknap hit upon the idea of circulating it through 
friends in Boston on election day, the 28th of May; he 
was of the belief that on that occasion worthies from all 
over the state would be assembled in Boston and they 
would carry far and wide the news of his forthcoming 
work. Likewise in New Hampshire the General Court 
and Convention would sit early in May and the same 
scheme of dissemination could be followed there. As 
a matter of fact neither of these plans was carried into 
execution because the announcements did not come from 
the press in time; but they are perhaps interesting as 
examples of Yankee ingenuity and eighteenth-century 
means of communication. 

For the most part the enterprise progressed satis- 
factorily at Philadelphia. Although “that extortioner 
Bell” made Hazard pay an English guinea for the pa- 
per on which the advertisement was printed, there was 
the prospect of the same quality at a much lower price 
for the History itself. Furthermore, Mr. Aitken, the 
printer, decided to make Belknap a present of the print- 
ing of the prospectus; and, Hazard added, “he defies 
America to produce better.” The subscription papers, 
including the specimen page, reached Belknap early in 
June, 1783, when he chanced to be in Boston. With 
their appearance he was delighted. He wrote Hazard, 
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“The beauty and elegance of the specimen I need not 
say is extremely pleasing to me. It excites the admira- 
tion of the best judges, who feel a pride in the thought 
of its being ‘American workmanship.’” 

The distribution of these papers appears to have de- 
volved upon various friends of the author. In New 
Hampshire, Jeremiah Libbey (the postmaster at Ports- 
mouth) and Dr. Joshua Brackett (a distinguished phy- 
sician in that town) were the principal agents. In Bos- 
ton, Col. Josiah Waters,‘ Mr. Samuel Eliot,” Mr. Hast- 
ings,” and Dr. Gordon did their best to promote sub- 
scriptions. A “Mr. Hale, at Cambridge” exerted him- 
self in like manner in the vicinity of the College. At 
first the list of subscribers was discouragingly short, and 
Belknap began to doubt whether the edition should be 
as large as one thousand copies, the proposed number. 
Those who lacked enthusiasm for the forthcoming work 
raised divers objections: why should one be obliged to 
pay one-half the price at the time of sending in his sub- 
scription, and why wasn’t the book to be printed in New 
England? “But,” Col. Waters wrote to Belknap, “my 
real opinion is, that if nothing had been said of payment 
till the book was delivered, hundreds would have been 
subscribed for before now.” In and about Philadelphia 
Hazard secured about thirty subscribers. He assured 
Belknap, “People here do not object to paying half the 
subscription money for the History,” but “the country 


* Col. Waters was a distiller in Essex Street. His “dwelling-house,” 
according to the Boston Directory of 1789, was in “Newbury-street.” 

* Samuel Eliot (1739-1820), a prosperous Boston merchant, was a 
brother-in-law of Belknap. 

® Jonathan Hastings was for a number of years postmaster at Boston. 
In the Boston Directory of 1789 his address is given as “No. 44 Corn- 
hill.” He appears to have kept a bookstore also. 
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of which you write is so far from hence, that people 
this way seem to feel no interest in it.” A little later 
Dr. Gerardus Clarkson, a friend of Hazard’s, was fired 
with zeal for the promotion of the History, and added 
at least twenty-two names to the Philadelphia subscrip- 
tion list. 

In New Hampshire an unexpected question presented 
itself. The prospectus announced that the price of the 
volume would be a dollar and one-third, in boards. By 
the final phrase Hazard intended to inform the public 
that the book could be had in cardboard and that a more 
elaborate binding need not be expected at that price. 
To most readers the statement was clear enough, but in 
New Hampshire “boards” meant pine boards; and what 
is more white pine boards were as much a part of the 
currency in that State as was tobacco in the Old Domin- 
ion. Consequently more than one New Hampshirite 
inferred that he could pay for his subscription in lum- 
ber, and inquiries were gravely made as to where the 
boards should be delivered and who should receive 
them. “I was obliged,” wrote Belknap, “to shew them 
a book stitched and covered in the form I expected this 
would be, and tell them, as I would a child, that the 
boards mentioned were pasteboard with which the book 
was to be covered, and not pine boards received for the 
pay. Thus you have a specimen of Dover. How it 
will be understood, or what effect it will have in other 
parts of this ignorant wooden world, I know not.” 

By the middle of September, 1783, the total number 
of New Hampshire and Massachusetts subscriptions was 
three hundred and ninety-three — approximately four 
hundred. Within the next. fortnight came a windfall 
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when Mr. Joseph Russell’ of Boston reported that he 
had collected a number of subscriptions and that he 
would make himself responsible for a hundred copies. 
“This is generous and clever, and that is his character,” 
declared Belknap. “His hundred, added to the rest, 
will make above five hundred in N. H. and Massa- 
chusetts.” 

While these measures of financing and sales were 
progressing, the author was busy copying his manuscript 
and sending it off, chapter by chapter, on its journey of 
sixteen days to Philadelphia. The actual process of 
printing appears to have been commenced about the first 
of March, 1784. This led inevitably to further prob- 
lems and complications. Hazard, like most of us, could 
not read another’s manuscript without wishing now and 
then to change the style to suit his own taste. He wrote 
Belknap, “I spend my evenings now in revising your 
manuscript, in which I find some few inaccuracies, such 
as the too frequent repetition of which, but, etc., at too 
small distances. When I meet with such, I correct them, 
and in short, upon all occasions, shall use the liberty you 
gave me of acting the part of a severe friend with re- 
spect to this publication.” Whatever alarm these minor 
changes may have excited in the mind of the author 
Belknap kept to himself as far as his correspondent was 
concerned, but on one point he was outspoken: he dis- 
approved prefixing “Mr.” to the names in the text. 


My objection to using the word “Mr.” does not proceed from 


anything like denying “a little civil respect,” as the Quakers 
do. My only reason is that it seems ill to suit the simplicity of 

7 In 1789 Joseph Russell was an auctioneer in Federal Street. His 
son Joseph Russell, Jr., was a “merchant, No. 46, Long-wharf.” 
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style in an historical work, to load it with titles, which, with 
respect to men of established reputation is a needless compli- 
ment; and if I omit when speaking of them, it would be ab- 
surd to use it when speaking of such fellows as Burdet.* 


Hazard’s ideas of style were at the moment very 
much under the influence of Dr. Hugh Blair, whose 
Lectures on Rhetorick and Belles Lettres in three vol- 
umes had recently been published abroad. Mr. Aitken, 
the Philadelphia printer, had seized upon this work as 
a promising venture and had just produced an American 
edition. Apparently Hazard read Blair with enthusi- 
asm and accepted his rules without reservation. The 
printer sent a copy to Belknap. He, too, was entranced, 
and in consequence thought less well not only of his 
own style but also of his alma mater. 


Since I have been reading Blair’s Lectures [he wrote Haz- 
ard] I have reflected, with a mixture of indignation and re- 
gret, on the absurd method, or rather the total want of instruc- 
tion in rhetoric, at the time when I was at college; it was pre- 
cisely according to Hudibras’s description: 


“For all the Rhetoricians’ rules 
Teach nothing but to mame his tools.” 


We learned from old Dugard® the names of a hundred differ- 
ent tropes and other modes of speech, and were set to find ex- 
amples of them in the Bible or in the classics; but what use to 
make of them we were left to find out as we could, which, .to 


® George Burdet was a preacher in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and Maine, who “carried on a correspondence with Archbishop Laud to 
the disadvantage of the Massachusetts colony.” See Belknap, New Hamp- 
shire, 1, 33-36. 

® William Dugard (1606-1662) was a schoolmaster in England. 
Among his works were Rhetorices Compendium and Rhetorices Elementa. 
Mr. Albert Matthews has called my attention to the fact that in the burn- 
ing of Harvard Hall in 1764 two students lost copies of “Dugard’s Rhet- 
orick.” 
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carry on the Hudibrastic idea, was just as absurd as if a boy 
was put apprentice to a carpenter, only to learn to distinguish 
a saw from a hammer, and a plane from a chisel, without 
knowing how to handle, or what use to put them to. It must 
be a vast privilege to be placed under the tuition of such a pro- 
fessor as Blair; and if I were acquainted with any gentleman 
who had a correspondence with him, I should be extremely 
fond of sending a copy of my work to him, that I might have 
the honour of passing his examination and censure, if he would 
condescend to bestow so much attention upon it.*® 


If there was such a thing as galley proof in those 
days, Jeremy Belknap never saw any for the first vol- 
ume of his History of New Hampshire. What proof 
there was, was subjected to the searching eye of his 
friend Hazard and then returned to the press. When 
the final sheets were struck off they were sent to the 
author, but it was then too late for any corrections ex- 
cept in a list of errata at the end of the volume. One 
may imagine the author’s excitement when the first 
sheets arrived at Dover in late April or early May, 
1784. But that excitement soon turned to disappoint- 
ment and to dismay. The quality of the paper was not 
so good as he had been led to expect. (Aitken had run 
short in printing Blair’s Lectures and had appropriated 
Belknap’s supply!) And there on the second line of 
page seventeen stood John Gorton instead of John 
Cotton. Even his own literary style impressed him un- 
favorably, and he wrote Hazard, “I wish I had seen 


© Belknap advised Aitken that if he presented a copy of Blair to the 
Harvard College Library it would be a bit of good advertising, but 
Aitken did not take the hint. Instead he shipped a few copies to Mr. 
Hastings. These did not sell well. “The President [of Harvard] 
called at Mr. Hasting’s shop the other day, and looked on the books, 
but did not buy one.” Belknap to Hazard, June 19, 1784. 
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and read Blair’s Lectures before I sent my copy to the 
press. I should certainly have corrected it in many 
places; but it is now too late.” 

During the remainder of the spring and early sum- 
mer the sheets continued to come in. Some were better, 
some were worse. How could the printer have been so 
careless as to read “settlement” where Belknap had 
written “sentiment,” “east” where he had written 
“earth,” and “Penhallon” where any New Englander 
would have known the name was “Penhallow”? It was 
all very upsetting, and to make matters worse Hazard 
had not understood that there must be a table of errata. 
When one was received from the author in July, about 
half of the last sheets had been printed and no provision 
had been made for it. 


I immediately carried it to Mr. A. [wrote Hazard] who 
directed it to be composed, and the printing stopped till it was 
done. It will be inserted in the unfinished ones, but not in the 
others, as it is not worth while to print a table for the others 
only: they will therefore appear according to the modern fash- 
ion, without any table of errata at all. Those with tables we 
shall send to the eastward, where the errors will be most likely 
to be discovered: the rest to places where nobody will know 
but Gorton and Penhallon are right, and will care little about 
either. 


One of Belknap’s cherished desires was to send a copy 
of his first volume to General Washington. He con- 
fided it to Hazard — remarking “you know the high es- 
teem I have for his character” — and asked his advice. 
Hazard approved: “I think it will be quite polite to 
present General Washington with a copy of your His- 
tory, and it will produce a letter from him in his own 
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handwriting which will be worth preserving.” Belknap 
composed a letter of presentation which should accom- 
pany the book and sent it to Hazard. It was under- 
stood, of course, that the best copy in the edition would 
be none too good for General Washington, and there 
was every indication that it would be a handsome vol- 
ume. Aitken prided himself on his work. There was 
no doubt about that. According to Hazard: “Mr. A. 
has heard that some folks in New England have cen- 
sured you for having your History printed here. He 
says he will bind one for you, and if they say any thing 
you may shew them ¢hat, and ask them if they ever saw 
a book printed and bound in that manner in New Eng- 
land.” A little later came Hazard’s own report. “I 
have seen one of your books bound. It makes a pretty 
volume, and I think print and all looks like London 
work.” But news of this kind was too good to last; a 
November letter from Hazard brought one more dis- 
appointment. “I have been waiting all this time to have 
one of your books neatly bound for General Washing- 
ton; but Mr. Aitken cannot get a binder. He had one 
who behaved well for a few days, and after that was 
almost continually drunk, and spoiled a great many 
Bibles for him. He is much distressed about it. 

“I have concluded to send the General one in boards, 
with an apology for not sending him one sooner. The 
date of your letter will shew that your attention to him 


was reasonable.” Of all things, a copy in boards to 
General Washington! 

In spite of erring printers and an unreliable binder, 
at last the books were ready for distribution. A con- 
signment of six hundred and thirteen copies arrived in 
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Boston August 29, 1784. “I shall wait,” wrote Belknap, 
“to see how these books go off before I send for any 
more.” It was a wise precaution, for times had changed 
since the preceding year. Now every shilling counted 
and many a man who had considered himself to be well- 
to-do in 1783 was harassed by the economic uncertain- 
ties of the present or worried by those of the future. 
The result was that even three years after the first vol- 
ume of his History was’ placed on sale Belknap still 
owed the printer “£50, which,” he wrote Hazard, “can- 
not be paid but by a sale of the books.” Of this amount 
he was able to collect only ten shillings in the next two 
months. “It really fills me with distress that I can send 
him no more; but it is better to pay a little than to neg- 
lect paying at all. I know of but two books which have 
been sold the summer and fall past, though they are 
dispersed in a dozen or fifteen places for sale. Some 
are returned as unsaleable articles; and what will be the 
winding up of the business I know not.” 

The “winding up” may have come to pass before 
1791. Very likely it did. But even so it is reassuring 
to find that in that year the New Hampshire legislature 
voted that £50 be given to the Reverend Jeremy Bel- 
knap “as a recompence and encouragement for his laud- 
able undertaking of and compiling the History of New 
Hampshire.”™ 

Although Dr. Blair’s rules of rhetoric make the writ- 
er tremble lest he be guiity of an anti-climax, the friend- 
ship that existed between Belknap and Hazard calls for 
a few more lines. When the printing of the volume 
was well under way, Hazard as Belknap’s agent entered 


1! New Hampshire State Papers, xxi1, 136. 
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the book in the Prothonotary’s office in accordance with 
the Pennsylvania copyright law, and received the fol- 
lowing certificate: 


I DO certify that on this 18th of June, 1784, a 
Book, intitled, “The History of New-Hampshire, 
Vol. I. by Jeremy Belknap,” printed at Philadelphia 
by Robert Aitken, was entered according to Act of 
Assembly in the Prothonotary’s office of Philadel- 
phia county by Ebenezer Hazard, Esquire, in behalf 
of the author. 
J. B. Smrrn, Prothon. 
“I could not get the Prothonotary to give a shorter 
one,” explained Hazard: “he would take no pay for it, 
and says he never will for entries of books, as he wishes 
to encourage genius and science.” The law required 
that this certificate should be printed on the reverse of 
the title-page, and this was done despite the printer’s 
protest that it would show through and mar the appear- 
ance of his work. Thus it was that Hazard’s name in- 
evitably found a place at the very beginning of Bel- 
knap’s History of New Hampshire. When the sheet 
on which the title-page and the Prothonotary’s certifi- 
cate were printed reached Dover, the author was de- 
lighted. It was just as it should be, and he expressed 
his sentiments most happily in a letter to Hazard dated 


July 4, 1784: 


There is no part of my book on which I set an higher value than 
the paragraph on the back side of the title-page, where your 
name appears in such a connexion as reminds me of two of 


Pope’s lines to Bolingbroke: 


“Shall, then, this verse to future age pretend? 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend!” 
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THE CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY 


AUSTIN WARREN 


EARLY fifty years ago there began in Concord 

one of the most interesting experiments in adult 
education ever attempted. It was an anticipation of many 
contemporary institutions: the summer school, the exten- 
sion lectures, for example. Pilgrims, eager for “self-cul- 
ture,” came out of the West, as they are still coming, to 
New England, with its literary and historic shrines and 
its cultural tradition. 

Concord was already holy ground when the School of 
Philosophy was projected. Mr. Alcott, venerable, be- 
nign, unruffled, imperturbably idealistic, the Dean of the 
School, incarnated transcendental and esoteric idealism; 
and, too, he had been the friend of all the famous and 
gifted men and women of New England’s Golden Day. 
Mr. Emerson was still in part a dweller on earth during 
the first three years of the School; and his name and his 
presence gave it prestige. Many a young idealist found it 
“a thrill... to meet Mr. Emerson coming from the Post 
Office with his mail, like any ordinary citizen.”* Thoreau 
and Hawthorne were dead, but their memories were con- 
stantly recalled by the yearly readings from Thoreau’s 
then unpublished Journals and by the reminiscences of 
Miss Peabody, Hawthorne’s sister-in-law and Margaret 
Fuller’s friend and Alcott’s assistant. “Although Con- 


1H. A. Beers, Four Americans (New Haven, 1919), 69. 
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cord had lost its great shining lights,” wrote a visitor 
after Emerson’s death, “something of the aureola that 
played about them still hangs over the village; and it is 
evident that its traditions as a place of ideas are still 
maintained and acted upon.” * 

Bronson Alcott was all his life an educationalist, and 
his numerous adventures in education are all worth 
study: the Cheshire School; the Temple School in Bos- 
ton, described in Alcott’s Conversations with Children 
on the Gospels (1837) and Miss Peabody’s The Record 
of a School (1835); the Conversations at home and 
abroad; the superintendency of the Concord public 
schools, in record of which he wrote his portentously sub- 
stantial reports, one of them sixty-seven pages long. The 
School of Philosophy was the result of all these ventures, 
but more especially of Mr. Alcott’s annual or bi-annual 
progress through the West conducting conversations on 
philosophic themes. In his earlier years these trips were 
not lucrative: sometimes he came home from them with 
not a dollar. But as time went on there came to be many 
students of philosophy and many philosophic clubs scat- 
tered through the West. Miss Alcott’s books attained 
immense popularity; and the curious were eager to look 
upon the author’s father. A framed poster in the Alcott 
house at Concord announces that at the Universalist 
Church, Jan. 15, 1875, “Dr. Brunson [sic] Alcott, the 
Concord sage,and giftedsire of LOUISA M.ALCOTT, 
authoress of ‘Little Women,’ etc. will give a ‘conversa- 
tion.’ ” Alcott’s last trip, which occupied seven months— 
October, 1880, to May, 1881—and in the course of 
which he travelled five thousand miles, all this at the age 


? Harper’s Weekly, XXV1, 516. 
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of eighty-one, brought him home with a thousand dol- 
lars.” 

A prelude to the School was the visit to Concord in 
1878 of Dr. Hiram K. Jones, a physician of Jacksonville, 
Illinois, who had for many years been a student of Plato 
and who had gathered about him in his Western home a 
circle of admiring students. Mr. Alcott had discovered 
him during one of his philosophical journeys, and when 
Dr. Jones came East, it was natural for him to make 
Concord his centre. Emerson, Alcott, and F. B. Sanborn 
opened their homes for “conversations” with this “home- 
spun Platonist.” * 

Then Dr. William T. Harris, for twelve years super- 
intendent of the St. Louis Public Schools, the founder 
(1867) and editor of the Journal of Speculative Phi- 
losophy, who had known Alcott since 18 56 and had spon- 
sored Alcott’s conversations in St. Louis, 1858-9,° came 
East to visit two of his former students, Mr. S. H. Em- 
ery, Jr., and Mr. Edward McClure, his brother-in-law.° 
And there were living in Concord and Cambridge and 
Boston and their vicinity high-minded persons, survivors 
of the Transcendental movement of forty years before, 
like Mr. Wasson and Miss Peabody and Mrs. Cheney, 
who might be counted upon for lectures and “conver- 
sations.” 

Mr. Sanborn, as Secretary of the Faculty, sent out a 
circular announcing that “The Concord Summer School 
of Philosophy and Literature,” offering “instruction by 

3 Sanborn and Harris, 4. Bronson Alcott (Boston, 1893), 11, 530-1. 


4 F. W. Brown, Alcott and the Concord School of Philosophy (Con- 
cord, 1926), 4-5. 


5 Sanborn and Harris, 11, 544 and 552. 
® Sanborn, Recollections (Boston, 1909), 11, 485 ff. 
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conference and conversation in literature and the higher 
[4.e., idealistic] philosophy,” would open at Mr. Alcott’s 
Orchard House on Tuesday, July 15, 1879, and continue 
for five weeks. “The classes will be conducted by five 
Professors, who will each give ten Lectures or Conversa- 
tions, between the hours of 9 and 11 A. M. and 3 and 5 
P.M. . . . Five days of the week will be occupied by 
the regular Professors, and the sixth by special Lecturers 
on related subjects.” The “Professors” at the First Ses- 
sion were Messrs. Alcott, Harris, Jones, and Wasson, 
and Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, and their topics, respective- 
ly, Christian Theism, Speculative Philosophy, Platonic 
Philosophy, Political Philosophy, and The History and 
Moral of Art. The “special Lecturers” numbered Mr. 
Sanborn, Col. Higginson, “Professor” Thomas David- 
son, the Aristotelian, and Professor Howison, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The circular 
further announces that “No preliminary examinations 
are required, and no limitation of age, sex, or residence 
in Concord will be prescribed. . . .” 

The Boston daily papers, which in subsequent years 
gave full reports of the proceedings at Concord, paid 
comparatively slight attention to the First Session. The 
Transcript noticed it but twice, and the Daily Advertiser, 
which in every succeeding year printed a daily report 
from its “special correspondent,” but six times. The Ad- 
vertiser’s account of the opening day is interesting. “The 
idea... ,” we are told, “first came to Mr. Alcott three or 
four years ago when he was on a tour through the West. 
He found that people had a high regard for the writers 
of Concord, and would welcome such a scheme of sum- 
mer study as is now open.” “It is Mr. Alcott’s desire to 
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have the exercises as much in the form of conversation as 
possible.” This desire, it may parenthetically be re- 
marked, was but imperfectly realized. The instruction 
was imparted by lectures lasting from one to two hours, 
concluding with discussion, principally participated in by 
Miss Peabody and other dignitaries. “About fifty pupils 
have engaged to come, but only about thirty were pres- 
ent yesterday forenoon.” The audience was comfortably 
seated in Mr. Alcott’s study upon chairs and “the rustic 
settee, which has lately become so popular for out-door 
and piazza use. .. . ” “Preparations for out-door sessions 
when the weather is pleasant have also been made.” So 
far as I know, but one out-door lecture was ever held. 
The report concludes with a list of eminent persons who 
were registered to attend, including Miss Haskell, Prin- 
cipal of Wheaton Seminary, Prof. Tyler of Amherst, 
and Prof. Beers of Yale.’ 

Dr. Jones, the neo-Platonist, was always the subject 
for much criticism and frequently the butt of satire, as 
Mr. Alcott had been in his day. Both of them were intui- 
tive and oracular rather than discursive and logical. The 
Advertiser for July 22 notes of his lecture that he “is in- 
clined to find in the Apology [of Plato] . . . something 
more than the mere surface account. He would regard it 
also in the light of allegory, Socrates being a representa- 
tive of the human soul and the Athenians being another 
term for the human passions.” 

One interesting feature of the First Session which was 
for some years repeated was the reading from Thoreau’s 
Journals by his friend and literary executor, Mr. Blake. 
This, like Emerson’s lecture, was held in the Second 


? Boston Daily Advertiser, July 16, 1879. 
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Church vestry in order to accommodate a larger audience 
than waited on the more abstruse discussions. Emerson 
was present at this reading. 

Upon several other occasions especially large numbers 
came. On July 25 sixty were crowded into the Alcotts’ 
rooms, and “if all the scholars did not keep awake 
through the lecture they should be credited with at least 
enthusiasm enough to carry them to the house.” “Tom” 
Davidson, as he was called, drew a crowded room to his 
illustrated lecture on Greece, and “a score of people who 
could not get in, sat on the grass or the doorsteps and 
listened to the words that were audible when the doors 
were opened. And all this for two hours!”* 

On the afternoon of the same day Emerson gave his 
lecture on Memory (assisted, tragic and ironic to relate, 
by his daughter). The church vestry was crowded, and 
there remained over and above “the groups of outsiders 
who had to content themselves with just breathing the 
Concord air.” The distinguished audience included Pro- 
fessor Maria Mitchell of Vassar. “Mr. Emerson seemed 
very well; his voice was never stronger or sweeter, and 
he never read with more force or charm.” 

Miss Louisa Alcott, whose “gifted sire” was the Dean 
of the new school, was constitutionally as well as em- 
pirically incapable of metaphysics, and had indeed a 
rather strong anti-metaphysical bent — a circumstance 
which is explicable and indeed quite pardonable in view 
of the fact that she had for many years een the daugh- 
ter and principal support of a metaphysician. Her Jour- 
nal amusingly records another view of the School than 

® Boston Daily Advertiser, Aug. 4. For a sympathetic and altogether 


charming characterization of Davidson, see William James’ essay, “A 
Knight-Errant of the Intellectual Life,” in Memories and Studies, 73,103. 
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that which we get from the high-minded ladies who 
came as students. One of her entries makes once and 
for all the stock criticism of the School, asks cui bono, 
exalts Martha over Mary. “The town swarms with 
budding philosophers,” she wrote, “and they roost on 
our steps like hens waiting for corn. .. . If they were 
philanthropists, I should enjoy it; but speculation seems 
a waste of time when there is so much real work to be 
done. Why discuss the ‘unknowable’ till our poor are fed 
and the wicked saved?” * But she took satisfaction in the 
fact that the speculative pilgrims and peripatetic mystics 
were Westerners and yet quite the intellectual equals of 
the supercilious New Englanders. She writes of the First 
Session, “People laugh, but will enjoy something new 
in this dull old town; and the fresh Westerners will show 
them that all the culture of the world is not in Concord. 
I had a private laugh when Mrs. — asked one of the 
newcomers, with her superior air, if she had ever looked 
into Plato. And the modest lady from jacksonville [evi- 
dently one of Dr. Jones’ disciples] answered, with a 
twinkle at me, ‘We have been reading Plato in Greek for 
the past six years.’ ”*° 

The Second Session of five weeks opened on Monday, 
July 12, 1880. Besides Alcott, Jones, and Harris, the 
“Professors” and principal lecturers, the Faculty includ- 
ed the Rev. Dr. Kedney (the name often appears, incor- 
rectly, in newspaper reports and elsewhere as “Kid- 
ney”), Professor in the Seabury ( Episcopal ) Theological 
School, Faribault, Minnesota; Mr. Denton J. Snider of 
St. Louis, unacademic philosopher and Jittérateur; the 
Rev. William H. Channing; Mr. John Albee of New- 


* E. D. Cheney, Louisa May Alcott (Boston, 1889), 321. 


1° Ibid., 320. 
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castle, N. H.; Rev. Dr. Bartol, pastor of the West 
Church, Boston, a surviving Transcendentalist; Rev. 
Dr. Frederick Hedge, one-time Unitarian pastor in Ban- 
gor, Maine, later Professor of German at Harvard; 
Rev. Dr. Andrew Peabody of Harvard; Rev. Dr. Elisha 
Mulford, Episcopal clergyman of Montrose, Pennsylva- 
nia, author of The Nation. Mrs. Cheney and Mr. Was- 
son gave two lectures each, and Mr. Sanborn, Emerson, 
and Mrs. Howe gave one lecture each. 

Since the last Session a home had been built for the 
School by the munificence of Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, 
“the philanthropist of New York,” as the Transcript 
called her. Her gift was a thousand dollars: the build- 
ing cost $512, and the rest of the money served for fur- 
nishings and a reserve fund.” The Hillside Chapel, as 
the little building which still stands in the rear of the 
Orchard House was called, was constructed of white 
spruce and hemlock—in dimensions, 36 x 25. The seats 
were plain pine chairs,” and the capacity of the room was 
140. According to the Advertiser, it was originally 
planned that “should the chapel be used another year it 
will probably be plastered overhead . . . ””* but this plan 
was never carried out. Flowers—pond-lilies at the open- 
ing lecture—somewhat relieved the austerity of the hall; 
later, busts of Concord worthies and those of the world 
beyond Concord were added. 

Nearly fifty persons were present at the opening. 
Throughout the School, the women students were in a 
large majority, perhaps four-fifths. The Boston Herald 


11 Sanborn and Harris, 11, 532-3, n. gives the full financial record of 
the School. Mr. Sanborn was the Treasurer. 
*2 Concord Freeman, July 15, 1880. 
#3 July 10, 1880. 
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characterized the clientéle as follows: “Many of them 
are ladies of culture from the West; some are teachers; 
others are the wives of professional men, of busy mer- 
chants; one or two [i.¢., Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson] are 
female millionaires; a few are professional men of emi- 
nence.”™* Later in the session the same paper reported 
that “The women still outnumber the men,” but has- 
tened to exonerate them from the suspicion of being 
blue-stockings or advanced females, calling them “a re- 
markable company of thoughtful, cultivated, but not 
strong-minded persons.”** 

Alcott lectured on Mysticism at this Session, and Dr. 
Jones continued his Platonic studies. Mr. Snider’s lec- 
tures on Shakespeare, like those he later gave on Homer, 
were decidedly unacademic and somewhat fanciful. 
About that time a book was published proving that 
Shakespeare was a Platonist;** and while Mr. Snider did 
not indulge in that doctrine, he seems to have “read a 
good deal” into the poet he interpreted. He divided 
Shakespeare’s plays into the legendary and the historical. 
“All legendary plays are based upon the family and have 
the state in the background as an ethical basis. . . . The 
historical is opposed to the legendary in thought. It is 
realized in time and space and has its means in the 
state.”** Beers tells of a discussion group in Emerson’s 
library at which a young philosopher who had read 
Snider’s book on Shakespeare,* pressed to give an opin- 
ion of it, would only say that it “ ‘gave the ethical view 

4 July 13, 1880. 

*S July 21, 1880. 

16 See review in the Platonist, 1v, 326-35. 

1? Advertiser, July 23, 1880. 

8 Probably The System of Shakespeare’s Dramas (St. Louis, 1877). 
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of Shakespeare,’ information which was received by the 
company with silent but manifest approval.””” 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe delivered at this session the 
first of her annual lectures. She appears to have been al- 
most or quite as much of a popular attraction as Emerson. 
Each year we read of crowds at her lecture, and the 
newspapers report it with great fulness. Her 1880 lec- 
ture, on “Modern Society,” created a sensation. The 
Concord Freeman printed five columns of it, “steno- 
graphically reported by Mr. F. A. Nichols.” “Hillside 
Chapel was crowded. . . . Every seat was occupied, and 
the passage-ways were filled with chairs brought over 
from Dr. Harris’s. A large party drove over from New- 
ton... . Nearly 1500 [sic] persons were present... .”” 
The Freeman notes that “The Chinese professor at Har- 
vard occupied a seat upon the platform.”™ As a finale to 
her admired lecture, Mrs. Howe “recited, by request, 
her famous ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic.’ ” 

New lecturers at the Third Session, which opened on 
July 11, 1881, were Mrs. Amalia J. Hathaway of Michi- 
gan, lecturer for five years before the Chicago Philo- 
sophical Society on Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer, who 
died shortly after her Concord lecture on Schopen- 
hauer;* President John Bascom of the University of 
Wisconsin; Professor George S. Morris of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Professor John W. Mears of Hamil- 
ton College; Professor John Watson of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ontario; President Noah Porter of 

19 Four Americans, $3. 

20 Advertiser, July 30. 


21 Aug. 5. The Freeman was a weekly. 


22 Mrs. Hathaway is one of the many speakers identified in Sara A. 
Underwood’s useful “Sketches of Concord Philosophers,” in Belford’s 
Monthly Illustrated Magazine, April, 1893. 
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Yale; Mr. Edwin D. Mead, then recently returned from 
the study of philosophy in Germany and from contribu- 
ting translations of Hegel to the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy, now an eminent advocate of peace and in- 
ternationalism; and Mr. Emery, the Director of the 
School and owner of the Orchard House. All of these 
persons gave a lecture each, as did an interesting charac- 
ter who deserves a sentence or two for himself—Row- 
land G. Hazard. Dr. Harris published an interesting ac- 
count of Hazard with a bibliography of his publications.” 
He was not a college professor, but a woolen manufac- 
turer with a factory at Peace Dale, Rhode Island, and 
his admired Freedom of the Mind in Willing (1864), 
written in refutation of Jonathan Edwards’ great treatise, 
was composed “in steamboats and on horseback, while 
visiting distant customers.” He was admired by John 
Stuart Mill, to whom he addressed Letters . . . on Causa- 
tion in 1869. 

Before the opening in 1881 certain improvements 
were made to the Chapel. It was slightly enlarged; the 
grape vines had grown; there were busts of Plato, Pesta- 
lozzi, Anaxagoras, and Emerson, and busts of Alcott and 
John Brown were to be added. Alcott had just returned 
from his final trip to the West, where “he talked of Con- 
cord and its authors, and of Concord philosophy. . . . ” 
Sanguine, he said he “would not be surprised to see” 
1000 at the season’s lectures.” Actually, the attendance 
was about the same as in previous years. 

On August 3, the Advertiser published a long letter 
attacking the School, which was answered, also at length, 


*3 Journal of Speculative Philosophy, xvii, 71-89. 


*4 Advertiser, July 9, 1881. 
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on August 11. “U,” the challenger, “holds up to un- 
mitigated contempt and raillery every person connected 
with” the School except Dr. Harris, who was, it may be 
remarked, the “Professor” most respected by every day 
citizens of Boston and Concord. Jones, Snider, and Al- 
cott not only were esoteric, but entertained pet whimsies. 
The newspaper men were quite naturally amused by Mr. 
Alcott’s notions that “The mind plays games, and sports 
at hide-and-seek in the back head and up and down the 
spine,” and that in sleep the soul “retired into the occi- 
put.”* Alcott also entertained speculative and fantastic 
views with regard to blondes and brunettes;*° and both 
Alcott and Jones, though not Harris, believed in the pre- 
existence of the soul. Hard-headed, sceptical “U” re- 
peats some of the probably apocryphal stories about Al- 
cott.”” 

One week of the 1881 Session was devoted to Kant, in 
celebration of his Centennial. This week appears to have 
been particularly offensive to “U,” who contrasts the ob- 
scurity of Kant and the dissensions of his expositors with 
the “clear thought” and “perfect expression” of “the 
great Emerson,” Hawthorne, and Thoreau. But here 
“U” is simply venting his anti-academic and anti-meta- 
physical bias, for whatever the character of Jones, Snider, 
and Alcott the special lecturers at the Kant Centennial 
were men of professional reputation and respectability. 

“J. H. W.” wrote to the Advertiser an exceedingly in- 
telligent estimate of the School, on the whole praising it 
very highly. “Persons like the late Dean Stanley,” he 

*8 Advertiser, July 19. 

26 Sanborn and Harris, 11, 546; 605; 612; 628. 


27 


“Actuality,” said Mr. Alcott, with deep solemnity, “is the, Thingness 
of the here,” is a specimen story. 
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remarked, “who have no relish for abstract thinking and 
address themselves to the thought of the world only 
through its concrete forms, can hardly be expected to ap- 
preciate the doings of the Concord School of Philoso- 
phy.” “It is easy,” he continued, “to poke fun at the 
school, but more honest, thorough, assimilative, positive 
work in philosophical thinking than was presented dur- 
ing the Kantian centennial has never before been wrought 
out in America.”” 

By this year the School was already attracting much at- 
tention—full reports in the Boston Traveller and Ad- 
vertiser and the Springfield Republican, and notices in 
the journals of New York, Chicago, and way stations. 
The Concord Freeman, which each week printed in an 
inner page a properly serious account of the School’s pro- 
ceedings, garnished its first page with items of a satirical 
character, frequently reprinted from other papers. From 
the New York Commercial, for example, it quotes: “The 
Concord philosophers were thrown into an intellectual 
heap a day or two since by a worldly young man who 
invited them to come over to his house and take a Plato 
soup with him.”*” On August 4, the Freeman notes that 
“The price of philosophic board ranges from $6 to $15 
per week according to circumstances.” On August 11, it 
prints a mildly amusing satire called A Chicago Girl at 
Concord, which represents a young miss who had listened 
to a lecture on The Absoluteness of Absolutism going 
home to ask her untutored lover, “Do you ever stop to 
inquire . . . into the inchoation or the rudimentary incipi- 
ence of the rhapsodical coagmentation of your thoughts 
of love?” When the swain, awestruck but alarmed, ejacu- 


*8 Advertiser, August 13, 1881. 
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lates, “Great heavens, Maria, have you swallowed a 
dictionary?” the miss replies, “No, . . . I have been to the 
Concord School of Philosophy.” 

The Fourth Session of the School lasted from July 17 
to August 12, 1882. This was the last year that Mr. Al- 
cott and Dr. Jones were able to lecture; and since the 
Third Session, the faculty had suffered a severe loss in 
the death of Mr. Emerson. Probably the most impres- 
sive meeting of the term was the “Commemoration of 
Emerson as Poet and Philosopher,” which was held at 
Concord Town Hall, July 22.” Forenoon and afternoon 
were both occupied with sessions and “a large audience 
was present at each, including many of Emerson’s towns- 
men and many persons from abroad... . A portrait of 
Emerson as an old man hung in front of the desk. One 
representing him in middle life was on the wall behind 
the speakers, and upon an evergreen-covered table was 
French’s bust representing him in advanced years.”” 
Mr. Alcott read “Ion,” an elegy upon Emerson, and 
there were many addresses, including “Reminiscences” 
from Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Cheney. Dr. Harris’ paper, 
“Dialectic Unity in Emerson’s Prose,” “was the only 
address of the day with any pretensions to critical judg- 
ment or interpretation.” * 

At the Fourth Session Mr. Alcott delivered four lec- 
tures on“The Personal, Generic, and Individual Mind”; 

3° A special program was printed for this. There is a copy of it, to- 
gether with copies of the printed Announcements of the School for every 
year of the ten except 1881 and 1884, in a scrap-book compiled by Miss 
Ellen Stone and now in the Widener Library (Phil. 170.6.). 

*! R. L. Bridgman, ed., Concord Lectures on Philosophy (Cambridge, 
1883), 53. 

82 Advertiser, July 24, 1882. Harris printed his address in the Journal 

of Speculative Philosophy, xviil, 195-202. 
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Professor Harris, eight lectures,three of them on Fichte; 
Dr. Jones, eight lectures on “Christian Philosophy”; and 
Professor Watson gave three lectures on Schelling’s 
Philosophy. Twelve other persons gave either one or 
two lectures, including Mrs. Howe and Dr. Hazard 
(President Porter, who was again scheduled to lecture, 
seems not to have appeared). New lecturers were the 
venerable President McCosh of Princeton University, 
who lectured on his own specialty, the Scottish Philoso- 
phy, cuius pars fuit; Mr. Joel Benton of Amenia, N. Y., 
editor,and minor poet of the “Concord school of writers” ; 
Professor C. E. Garman of Amherst College; George P. 
Lathrop, who married Hawthorne’s daughter, Rose, and 
at one time owned the “Wayside”; Dr. Alexander Wild- 
er, physician, professor of psychology, and occultist;* 
and Rev. Dr. Robert A. Holland, Rector of St. George’s 
Church, St. Louis, and later of Trinity Church, Chicago, 
whom one writer upon the School described as “an ar- 
dent Episcopalian.” “He is said to cherish High Church 
principles, and to go so far as a belief in the real presence 
in the sacraments.” He is one of the anomalies of the 
school.” ** 


Miss Peabody delivered one lecture at this session— 


348. Dr. Wilder translated Jamblichus On the Mysteries for the Platon- 
ist (Vol. 111) and wrote Hebrew and Christian Occultism (111, 561-71). 
Mr. Alcott was also a student of the neo-Platonic Jamblichus, and even 
brought into his Report as Superintendent of the Concord Public Schools 
for 1861 a recommendation of Jamblichus’ Life of Pythagoras, than 
which, he says, there is “no book better deserving the study of teachers 
and parents.” 45. 

34 Dr. Harris published in his Journal of Speculative Philosophy an 
essay by Holland, “The Philosophy of the Real Presence” (xvi, 1 ff.) 
Holland’s Concord lecture on “Immortality” appears in the same Jour- 
nal (X1X, 113-32.). 

5° Augusta Larned, “Impressions of Concord,” the Christian at Work, 
Aug. 21, 1884. 
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her subject was, appropriately, “Childhood.” This gifted 
woman seldom lectured, but throughout the ten years 
of the Concord School she was a principal supporter and 
attendant; and the newspapers rarely reported an after- 
lecture discussion in which she did not participate. In 
Mrs. Anagnos’ romantic story of the School, Philoso- 
phiae Quaestor (Boston, 1885), Miss Peabody figures 
as “Nestoria.” Another observer characterized her as the 
“high priestess” of the School, and noted her “strength 
of memory and vigor of mind remarkable at any age.” 
(She was born in 1804.) “She is a strength of reminis- 
cence pertaining to the Boston and Concord transcen- 
dentalists. . . . She remembers conversations and events 
dating back to her youth, and can repeat excerpts from 
the multiform treasures of her mind with wonderful ac- 
curacy.”** Though perhaps not “strong-minded” in any 
unfavorable sense, Miss Peabody had a high-minded 
carelessness about costume: “We younger women,” 
writes Mrs. Brown, “used to look after her appearance a 
little, for dress did not occupy much of her thoughts; her 
bonnet was always crooked, her collar was sometimes 
forgotten, and apparently she never could find but one 
glove at a time.””* 

The most popular lectures of the term were those on 
other than metaphysical themes. Of Sanborn’s lecture on 
“The Oracles of New England” a reporter wrote: “A 
large proportion [of the audience] was women, and 
doubtless they enjoyed the poetic presentation of truth 
better than some of the philosophic and less direct views 
which the prose lectures usually offer.”** In the course 


®° Augusta Larned, “Impressions of Concord,” the Christian at Work, 
Aug. 21, 1884. 

37 Brown, 44. 
38 Advertiser, Aug. 4, 1882. 
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of his lecture Sanborn called Emerson the “chief orac- 
ular poet since Shakespeare.” Emerson, he said, was 
“Persian rather than Greek, English or American. He 
was allied to the great Zorvester. . .. He was Oriental 
both in activity and repose.” Dr. Harris is reported to 
have added, Emerson “has done more than any other 
man to light up the past and the philosophy of the 
Orient beyond Judea.” 

Mrs. Howe, as usual, drew a large audience; and so 
did Mr. Albee’s lecture on “Poetry,” which began with 
the striking remark that “Since the last session of this 
school, four have died who have largely affected the 
thought and imagination of their contemporaries”— 
Longfellow, Emerson, Darwin, and Garibaldi.” 

Because this was the last year that Dr. Jones lectured, 
some concluding notice may properly be taken of him. 
Like Alcott, he was very variously estimated by critical 
contemporaries. To the plain citizen and even to some of 
more pretensions, both were at once baffling and some- 
what amusing. It is perhaps not granted even to the gods 
to be neo-Platonists and at the same time evince a sense 
of humor. The Rev. George W. Cooke, though himself 
transcendentally inclined, wrote of Jones: “A loose, un- 
couth thinker of some ability, using language in ways 
quite his own, he made Plato a foil for a wide wandering 
through all regions of thought, bringing back a greater 
proportion of words than of truth.”** On the other hand, 
the editor of the Platonist called Jones “one of the few 
men in this age that are qualified to discourse on Platonic 
themes. Though in our opinion he allegorizes too much, 

8° Advertiser, July 21, 1882. 


*° Cooke, “The Concord School of Philosophy,” C4ristian Register 
(Boston), Aug. 21, 1880. 
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we think that he generally correctly apprehends. . . . He 
is an eloquent speaker. . . . ”** Miss Peabody replied to 
Mr. Cooke’s censure by writing of Jones, “To me, he 
seemed a more profound expositor of Plato than any 
who has written on him in English or French ... ; a 
majestic affirmer of spiritual and natural truth. .. . ”** 

In the opinion of the Advertiser’s “special correspond- 
ent,” Dr. Jones improved as a lecturer. As his last esti- 
mate he wrote, “It is difficult to follow him without giv- 
ing the closest attention to every sentence, and he is very 
fond of long words from the Latin and Greek. But he is 
more connected and concise [than last year,] even if he 
did speak for nearly an hour and three quarters this fore- 
noon, and gives the listener more which he can carry 
Tics 

Dr. Harris, though he differed decidedly in his phil- 
osophic position from Jones, characterized him as a “sub- 
tle thinker” and printed some of his works in the Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy.“ 

One of Dr. Jones’ last lectures introduced a defense of 
Alcott’s favorite doctrine, the preéxistence of the soul. 
In the discussion which followed, Dr. Wilder defended 
the doctrine and Miss Peabody “affirmed her belief.” 
But Dr. Harris, the doughty Hegelian, would have none 
of it.** He regarded Plato’s theory as symbolic, not lit- 
eral. 

Abstracts from the 1882 lectures were collected by R. 
L. Bridgman, one of the Boston reporters, and published 


*! The Platonist, Feb., 1881. 
*2 Christian Register, Oct. 16, 1880. 

8 July 26, 1882. 

*4 1x, 27-335 X, 48-525 XIV, 399-420; XVI, 16 ff. 
*° Advertiser, Aug. 12, 1882. 
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in 1883 by King of Cambridge. A very brief historical 
sketch of the School is prefixed, and there are appended 
to the lectures brief biographical notes upon the lecturers. 

There was some talk at the Fourth Session of holding 
the next meeting of the School in the West, in or near 
Chicago, where “A nucleus for such an enterprise exists 
in a philosophical club in that city, one of whose members 
is the Rev. R. A. Holland. ...”** But the plan was never 
carried out—probably because of Mr. Alcott’s failure in 
health. 

In 1883 the School met from July 18 to August 10. 
Alcott and Jones were absent; Dr. Harris gave eight lec- 
tures on metaphysics and theism; Professor Howison, 
four on Kant; Mr. Snider, four on “Homer”; Mr. San- 
born, four on “American Philosophy”; Dr. Kedney, two 
on “Art Appreciation and the Higher Criticism.” A new 
and welcome lecturer was Professor William James of 
Harvard, whose studies Dr. Harris had been publishing 
in his Journal of Speculative Philosophy from 1878 on. 
James gave three lectures on Psychology. The only other 
new lecturers were Julian Hawthorne, the novelist-son 
of the great Hawthorne, and Mr. Lewis J. Block of Chi- 
cago, student of Dante and Plato.* 

Mrs. Howe’s announced topic was “Margaret Fuller 
—A Conversation,” and on August 9, a large audience, 
including many persons from Lowell, assembled to en- 
joy this treat. But Mrs. Howe was ill and could not 
come. Her place was taken by Mrs. Cheney and Miss 
Peabody, both of whom had known Miss Fuller well, 
and could narrate copious reminiscences of her. Letters 


*© Advertiser, Aug. 3, 1882. 


‘7 Block’s lecture at the School was reprinted in J. S. P., xix, 33 ff. 
For James’ attitude toward the School see Letters of William James 
(Boston, 1920), 1, 230. 
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from Miss Fuller to Alcott and Alcott’s sonnet to and 
on Miss Fuller were read.“ 

This Session was less fully and less frequently report- 
ed than others; but the attendance was good, indeed bet- 
ter than the preceding year. There were eighty at the 
concluding lecture, eighty the morning before. Some talk 
was made of discontinuing the School, but “many regrets 
were expressed by visitors to Concord,” and the officials 
thought better of it.“ 

Beginning with the sixth year, Dr. Harris improved 
the annual program by arranging the lectures in one or 
two groups, on one or two important topics; instead of 
the earlier very miscellaneous programs. In 1884, there 
were fourteen lectures on Emerson, forming one group, 
and five lectures on immortality, forming a second. The 
“new” lecturers on Emerson were the French critic, 
René de Poyen Belleisle, and the Rev. G. W. Cooke; 
Mozoomdar of Calcutta, author of the once popular The 
Oriental Christ, was not present but sent an essay, “Em- 
erson as seen from India.” All of the essays and poems 
read in the Emerson course, with the excertion of Mr. 
Albee’s, were published in a volume, The Genius and 
Character of Emerson (Boston, J. R. Osgood and Co., 
1885), edited by the School’s Secretary, Mr. Sanborn. 

Mr. Alcott was not able to be present and pay his trib- 
ute to Emerson, but on the opening day, July 23, Mr. 
Sanborn read many extracts from Alcott’s diary for 1835 
and following years, illustrating his friendship for Em- 
erson and his estimate of him. There were also quoted 
some of Emerson’s estimates of Alcott, and Alcott’s 
shrewd characterization of Carlyle, whom he visited in 


*® Advertiser, Aug. 10, 1883. 
* [bid., Aug. 11, 1883. 
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1842. Sanborn and Harris agreed that Alcott was better 
in conversation than in his writings. Miss Peabody added 
that “Mr. Alcott was impatient of literary art in his early 
career, but after reading Coleridge and Plato a change 
came over him. Mr. Emerson was much impressed with 
Mr. Alcott’s school [at the Masonic Temple, Boston, ] 
and was pleased with his ethical power of expression.” 
Throughout the term, Miss Peabody, Mrs. Cheney, and 
others contributed reminiscences of Emerson and his 
friends. 

It is surprising to note that the lectures on immortality 
proved more popular than those on Emerson: a surprise 
that was shared, I think, by the “management” and the 
press. The lecturers were Dr. A. P. Peabody, Mr. John 
Fiske, Rev. Dr. Holland, Mr. Thomas Davidson, and 
Dr. Harris, all popular speakers. Dr. Peabody drew the 
“largest audience that has yet attended any of the lec- 
tures of the Concord School. ...” For Fiske, on “The 
Origin and Destiny of Man,” the chapel was completely 
filled. Dr. Holland’s, much admired, was considered 
second in brilliance only to Fiske’s.” The closing day of 
the School was “one of the most brilliant scenes in its 
history. The discussion of immortality . . . has been car- 
ried on by experts, and has been able, enthusiastic and 
thorough beyond anything ever witnessed here,” wrote 
the Advertiser's correspondent. It was thought that Mr. 
Fiske “would be the great card of attraction, but all the 
lecturers drew.” The term ended with great éclat: the 
sale of tickets had been large; and the officers “are un- 
derstood to have laid by a handsome fund with which to 
begin the next year.” * 


°° Advertiser, July 24, 1884. 
*! [bid., Aug. 1-2, 1884. 
52 Ibid., Aug. 4, 1884. 
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The audience was roused to a high pitch of excitement 
by the course. Dr. Holland’s lecture, two hours long, 
“seem[ed] like a discourse of thirty minutes, and his 
audience went home too full for utterance.” Mr. David- 
son brilliantly achieved a future life for man; but he was 
held to have “made man immortal at the expense of the 
immortality of God,” a procedure not calculated to please 
the large number of theists in the audience. Dr. Harris 
in particular could not let the argument stand: he was at 
his desk for work at four the next morning, and looked 
“pale as a ghost” when, his meditations over, he emerged 
from Orchard House and crossed the lawn to Hillside 
Chapel ready to answer Davidson. “The excitement 
throughout the audience was at the fever point. .. . Peo- 
ple only breathed by stealth!” The refutation took two 
hours to read, but the eager audience followed every 
stage intently, and it was hailed as the “best piece of 
work Dr. Harris had ever done. . . .”” The term closed 
at a moment of exaltation; and the School’s “future 
prospects” were declared to be “never so bright as now.” 

Of the lectures on Immortality, those by Dr. Holland 
and Dr. Harris were published in the Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy, xix, 113-32; 189-219, together with 
a sonnet on the same subject by Mr. Alcott, written the 
day before he “received the paralytic shock which has 
since confined him to his room.” Mr. Fiske’s lecture 
was published (Boston, 1884) as The Destiny of Man 
in the Light of his Origin. 

In 1885 the two subjects were “Goethe’s Genius and 
Work” and “Is Pantheism the Legitimate Outcome of 


53 Advertiser, Aug. 4, 1884. 
5 J. S. P., X1%, 221-2. 
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Modern Science?” The Session opened on July 16 and 
concluded on August 1. There were nineteen lectures on 
Goethe, of which thirteen were published in The Life 
and Genius of Goethe (Boston, Ticknor and Co., 1886) 
edited by Mr. Sanborn, a volume parallel with the earlier 
Genius and Character of Emerson. New lecturers were 
Professors White and Hewett of Cornell University; 
Dr. F. L. Soldan of St. Louis, Mr. William O. Part- 
ridge, Mr. C. W. Ernst, and Mrs. Caroline K. Sherman. 
The last named was another woman intellectual from the 
West, an early member of the Chicago Athena Club, 
President of the Chicago Dante Club, a devoted student 
of Herbert Spencer, a lecturer on Plato, Dante, Goethe, 
Hegel, and “kindred thinkers.” 

An ardent attendant at the lectures presented the 
School with busts of Goethe and Schiller; and Professor 
Davidson felt it his duty to make a “strong protest 
against allowing the enthusiasm of the school for the 
great German author to blind people to his shortcom- 
ings.”** At one of the Goethe lectures “The venerable 
A. Bronson Alcott occupied a seat on the platform... 
for the first time in three years.” ”’ 

With the change from Goethe to science, the constitu- 
tion of the audience changed also; but the scientific lec- 
tures attracted even more interest than the literary. The 
speakers at this symposium were Dr. Peabody, Mr. 
Fiske, Professor Harris, Dr. Howison, Dr. Francis E. 
Abbott of Cambridge, and Dr. Edmund Montgomery. 
The last of these gentlemen attracted as much attention 
from the curious as Dr. Jones had formerly done. He 

55 Underwood, of. cit. 


56 Advertiser, July 22, 1885. 
5? I[bid., July 21. 
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was “a Scotchman, who studied long in Germany, and, 
after acquiring a fortune, settled upon an estate in Texas, 
where he devotes a considerable part of his time to spec- 
ulative philosophy.” The newspapers alluded to him as 
a “wild Texan cowboy philosopher,” but this characteri- 
zation was grotesquely inappropriate; Dr. Montgomery 
was a cultured gentleman, “classic in feature, courteous 
in manner, distinguished in bearing.”” 

The papers discussing “Is Pantheism the Legitimate 
Outcome of Modern Science?” by Peabody, Harris, 
Howison, and Montgomery, were published in the Jour- 
nal of Speculative Philosophy;* Fiske and Abbott ex- 
panded their lectures into books — The Idea of God 
(Boston, 1885) and Scientific Theism (Boston, 1885). 

The topics at the Eighth Session, July 14-29, 1886, 
were Dante and Plato. Ten lectures and four conversa- 
tions on the former were announced, and eleven lectures 
on the latter. New lecturers were the Rev. J. H. Allen 
of Cambridge, the Rev. W. F. Alger of Boston, Profes- 
sor C. C. Shackford of Cornell, and Brother Azarias 
(Patrick Francis Mullaney), President of Rock Hill 
College, Maryland. Brother Azarias, whose topic was 
“The Spiritual Sense of the Divina Commedia,” was not 
able to be present; his paper was read by Mr. Emery.” 
Dr. Thomas Parsons, the dentist-poet of Boston, was 
scheduled to appear at the School for the first time and 
read from his translation of the Purgatorio; but he was 


58 Advertiser, Aug. 1. 

59 Underwood, op. cit. 

6° J. S. P., XIX, 337-525 406-28; 363-84; 352-63. 

*! The paper is probably what is printed under the same title in Aza- 
rias’ Phases of Thought and Criticism (Boston, 1892), 125-82. For 
Azarias’ life and character, see Lecky, Down at Caxton’s (Baltimore, 
1895), 110-23. 
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unable to come. Busts of Dante and Plato were added 
to the collection of illustrious persons thus commemo- 
rated. 

This was a pleasant session of the School. There were 
large audiences—eighty-five to a hundred at the open- 
ing lecture. More than a hundred were present at one of 
Professor Davidson’s lectures. On July 16, Emerson’s 
widow “was present for the first time this term and oc- 
cupied her customary armchair near the platform”; and 
on the next day, Dr. Bartol being the lecturer, “upon his 
left was seated the venerable A. Bronson Alcott, who 
now appeared for the first time during the session. . . .”” 
The largest audience of the term attended Mrs. Howe’s 
lecture on “Dante and Beatrice” ; and among the “learned 
persons” noted as present on this occasion was Miss 
Louisa M. Alcott, who took more pleasure in lectures 
like Mrs. Howe’s than in some of the more abstruse. 

On two occasions the audience enjoyed a pleasant 
shock. The headlines read, Zola Defended. Professor 
Davidson Astonishes the Concord School, and Wisdom 
Perplexed. The Concord Sages Overcome with Words.” 
In Professor Davidson’s lecture on “The Irony of Plato” 
he introduced the passing defense which “surely sounded 
strange in such a place and before such an audience. . . .” 
It was Dr. Montgomery, the “Texan cowboy,” who 
overcame the sages by his diction. The paper, read in 
absentia, “staggered the students and made the reporters 
feel faint. A solemn hush fell on the assembly. . . .” 

The “social events” seem to have been more numerous 


82 4dvertiser, July 17 and 19, 1886. 
®3 [bid., July 21. 
%4 [bid., July 23 and 27. 
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and less abstruse that season than previously. On the 
20th, Mrs. Hoar gave a reception and musicale to the 
philosophers; on the 22nd, “through the courtesy of 
Mr. D. Lothrop, the Boston book publisher [then the 
owner of ‘Wayside’], the philosophers were given a 
picnic on the grounds adjoining his residence . . . ”; on 
the 23rd, “several of the students went to Thoreau’s 
cove, Lake Walden, in a barge, and were regaled with 
interesting stories in regard to Thoreau by Mr. George 
Bartlett.” 

Mrs. Howe’s lecture concluded the session. Mr. Al- 
cott was present, accompanied by Miss Louisa and his 
nurse. He “occupied an armchair on the platform, . . . 
recognized several of those present, and seemed in very 
good spirits.” ** 

It was proposed to publish in December, 1886, a vol- 
ume of School lectures on Dante, the W orld-Poet, and 
later a volume on Plato’s Philosophy, but for some rea- 
son these books never appeared.” Of the papers read at 
this session, the only ones published in the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, which may be regarded as hav- 
ing been the organ of the Concord School, were Dr. 
Harris’ own studies, “The Spiritual Sense of Dante’s 
Divina Commedia” and “Plato’s Dialetic.”” 

At the Ninth Session, July 13-28, 1887, the lectures 
again fell into two groups. Twelve morning lectures on 
Aristotle were announced, and ten evening lectures on 
“Dramatic Poetry.” The evening lectures covered a wide 
range of topics, including Aristotle’s Poetics, Greek 

* Advertiser, July 29, 1886. 


®6 See Prospectus, (1886). 


*T J. S. P., XX1, 349-451, and xxIl, 94-112. The Dante study was re- 
printed also in book form (N. Y., 1889). 
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Drama and the Norse Edda (by Dr. Harris, the om- 
niscient), “Shakespeare’s Poetics,” Aristophanes (by 
Mrs. Howe), Marlowe, Ford, and Massinger, Schiller, 
and Browning. Of course the morning lectures on Aris- 
totle constituted the substantial part of the work from 
the point of view of the faculty. In November, 1886, a 
document of nineteen closely printed pages called Hints 
to Students for the Course of 1887 was issued, apparent- 
ly the work of Mr. Davidson, since “students desiring 
further information” are requested to address him.” The 
Hints contains, besides a program of the 1887 Session, 
a list of “General Topics for Advanced Students,” topics 
for special investigation in Aristotle’s “Aesthetics” and 
“Theory of Cognition and Ontology,” nine pages of 
“Suggestions to those Beginning the Study of Aristotle” 
—a substantial and scholarly essay, with an elaborate 
and carefully annotated bibliography. 

New lecturers were Professor H. N. Gardiner of 
Smith College, Fillmore Brown, M.D., of New York 
City, and Mrs. Ellen Mitchell of Denver, Colorado.” 

The attendance showed no falling off: was “fully 
equal this season to what it has been in former years.” 
Students came from New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Illinois, and Missouri; many of them had attended 
every summer. 

Dr. Montgomery, the “cowboy philosopher,” unable 
to appear, sent his paper on “Aristotle’s Theory of Cau- 
sation,” and it was read by Sanborn, proving “somewhat 
tedious.” The philosopher’s style was “vague and prolix 
to an unusual degree.” But the discussion hour was in- 

*8 There is a copy of the Hints in Miss Stone’s Scrapbook, and it was 
reprinted in J. S. P., XX, 426-43. 

®® Author of “The Platonic Dialectic,” J.S. P., xxii, 212-23. 
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teresting and even exciting, for Dr. Harris “proceeded 
to administer a most scathing polemical chastisement to 
the Texan’s logic and philosophy. Up and down the plat- 
form the distinguished metaphysician strode, while from 
his lips came forth argument, illustration, sarcasm, and 
exposition.” ” 

Brother Azarias, again scheduled as lecturer, again 
failed to appear; Professor Ferri, of the University of 
Rome, was also not present, but Davidson read his paper 
on Aristotle’s politics, prefacing it with a brief account of 
its author. In place of Dr. Soldan’s paper, “Aristotle on 
Education,” which was not sent, Davidson read a lecture 
on Sappho. 

The lectures on the poets were, of course, popular, 
especially those by Dr. Bartol and Mrs. Howe. Mr. 
Cooke’s remarks on “Browning’s Dramatic Genius” ap- 
pear to have been pleasingly restrained and judicious, for 
“the mystic poet, whose worship has become such a fea- 
ture of fashionable society,” was removed from the level 
of equality with Shakespeare.” An unannounced “treat” 
was the “rendering,” upon one evening, of Julius Caesar. 
Mr. Partridge, the reader, is “quite a young man, of 
pleasing voice and graceful manner, who, though a 
sculptor by profession, is a devoted student of the ‘sweet 
swan of Avon.’ ”” 

This, the last regular session of the School, appears 
to have been substantial and successful. The Advertiser, 
July 22, made the following general comment: 


From nearly, or quite half, the States of the Union, and 
from many a great city and small hamlet, from seashore and 


7° Advertiser, July 15, 1887. 
71 [bid., July 26. 
72 Ibid., July 28, 1887. 
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valley and prairie, from the ranks of all professions and from 
the throngs of common work-a-day life, men and women, 
young and old, have come here this summer to listen to the most 
abstruse discussions and participate in the “plain living and high 
thinking” which are afforded and illustrated here. 


On March 4, 1888, Bronson Alcott died, and a “Spec- 
ial Session of the School of Philosophy” was held at the 
Hillside Chapel on June 16 of the same year. In the cir- 
cular signed by Harris, Emery, and Sanborn, announcing 
this “Memorial Service,” it is stated that “There will be 
no other Session . . . the present Summer.” The Service 
lasted from ten to one in the morning, and from two- 
thirty to five in the afternoon, and there were Remarks 
and Reminiscences by many notables. The principal ad- 
dresses were made by Sanborn on Alcott’s life, and Dr. 
Harris, on Alcott’s philosophy.” 

Witty and wise things proceeded from the lips of the 
speakers at the service. Sanborn said: “Argument was 
impossible to him [ Alcott], and his reasoning often wav- 
ered between indefinite promise and inconsequent con- 
clusion, but a deep spiritual meaning was at the bottom 
of his periphrastic, puzzling style.” Said Dr. Bartol, 
Alcott was “a man whose feelings nobody ever seemed 
able to hurt .. . I never saw him in a temper or out of it. 
He had a perfect temperament. He was not a born sol- 
dier, but he was a born saint... ; [he] never discovered 
that time Solomon writes of in the Bible, ‘to hate.’ ” 

The School never met again. In 1889, the Advertiser, 
July 23, reprinted from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
a caustic and scandal-mongering account of the School’s 

78 For what must be an expanded version of Dr. Harris’ lecture, see 


“The Philosophy of Bronson Alcott” (an account at once critical and 
sympathetic) in Sanborn and Harris, 11, 544-64. 
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demise. The account was obviously hearsay and unin- 
formed gossip, for it spoke of Emerson as the founder of 
the School and appeared to think of the School’s philos- 
ophy as the New England Transcendentalism of forty 
years before. The anonymous critic’s story was that 
“After his [Alcott’s] death the school ceased to teach 
unadulterated transcendentalism,” that “Three years ago 
Prof. Harris and Philosopher Davidson began to dis- 
agree. Prof. Harris was teaching the Hegelian system of 
Philosophy. Everything in the world was the result of 
ideas. Philosopher Davidson was an eclectic and full of 
Rosmini. Harris was a favorite with the women who 
came to Concord and Davidson was not. He pretended 
to scorn them.” So the story went on. But it was not al- 
lowed to go uncontradicted. The Secretary of the School, 
Mr. Sanborn, wrote a letter of protest to the Advertiser, 
July 29, 1889, stating what there is not the slightest rea- 
son to doubt is the true story of the end of things. 

After reminding his readers that Emerson did not 
found the School and that the attendance at it was larger 
in the six Sessions after Emerson’s death, that the School 
was not continued after Alcott’s death and so obviously 
did not teach a new doctrine, the Secretary turned to an- 
swer the principal accusation. There were “from the first 
three quite distinct currents of philosophy flowed togeth- 
er in its teachings—of which only one was what is usually 
termed ‘New England transcendentalism.’ No personal 
animosity existed between Davidson and Harris: they 
differed on some philosophic points, but were always 
good friends, and Davidson would have lectured again 
in 1888 had the regular Session been held.” 

The real reasons for giving up the School were “part- 
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ly of sentiment and partly of convenience.” Alcott had 
just died; Miss Peabody, Dr. Bartol, Dr. Jones, Dr. 
Kedney, Dr. Montgomery “were infirm or at a great dis- 
tance.” Mr. Emery, one of the trustees, had removed to 
Illinois; Harris and Sanborn found themselves too busy 
with other work to gather together new lecturers and 
carry on the undertaking. In 1889 Dr. Harris was ap- 
pointed United States Commissioner of Education (he 
continued as Commissioner until 1906) and this left him 
very little time for other work, especially for the meta- 
physical studies of his earlier life. From 1888 to 1893 
the Journal of Speculative Philosophy appeared only 
spasmodically, and at the latter date it ceased publication. 

The facts seem, then, quite clear. All things come to 
an end, and idealistic enterprises, which earn no one’s 
bread and butter but represent constant sacrifice to in- 
tangible and immeasurable ends, are perhaps necessarily 
short-lived. The Concord School transcended time and 
space in the elevated subjects which engaged it: for a 
few weeks in the year the necessary daily empiricism and 
pragmatism gave way to high discourse on transcen- 
dental, 1t not transcendentalist, themes. But the Concord 
School was at the same time subject to the limitations of 
time and space: its members grew old and died just as 
did persons innocent of metaphysics. Their lives and lo- 
cations changed. The times changed. And the School 
had done its work. It did not fail because it came to an 
end. Like the Dial and Brook Farm, it lives on in the 
delightful heaven reserved for things too good long to 
be true. 

So much for the history of the School. Something 
should be said in conclusion of the philosophy it taught. 
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Mr. Sanborn has already been quoted to the effect that 
New England Transcendentalism was but one of three 
prevailing winds of doctrine. He does not name the 
other two, but the most cursory glance at the lecture top- 
ics would suggest Hegelianism (or, more generally, 
idealism in the metaphysical sense) and Platonism (or 
neo-Platonism). A contemporary critical study of the 
School which appeared in the Nation spoke of the 
three “essentially distinct . . . strands as Hegelianism, 
Mysticism, and Platonism.”™ But this, I think, is not so 
accurate an analysis as the one I have just suggested. Pre- 
sumably the writer in the Nation thinks of Mr. Alcott as 
preaching mysticism and Dr. Jones as preaching Platon- 
ism, but Dr. Jones’ Platonism appears, like that of 
Thomas Johnson, the editor of the Platonist, and his 
contributors, to have been more properly described as 
neo-Platonism; and while Mr. Alcott was undeniably a 
mystic, his mysticism was largely derived from his read- 
ings in Plotinus, Porphry, Jamblichus, and Proclus.” Dr. 
Jones and Dr. Alexander Wilder were men after Alcott’s 
heart. 

The writer for the Nation, is, I think, quite correct in 
his judgment that the interest of the School in Transcen- 
dentalism was “at most, local, biographical, and reminis- 
cent... .”** Wasson and Bartol, Miss Peabody and Mrs. 
Cheney, were the survivors of another generation; and 
they played no significant part in the intellectual life of 
the School. They were not metaphysicians but idealists 

74 Nation, xxx, 74. 

75 A large number of neo-Platonic books appear in the catalogue of 
Mr. Alcott’s library appended to Miss Sears’ Fruitlands, and Alcott quotes 


from them frequently in his published works. 
76 Nation, XX1, 74. 
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of a literary bent, like Emerson himself. By their pres- 
ence and their reminiscences, however, they gracefully 
linked the old idealism to the new—that is to say, to the 
then new, for to-day Hegel seems no more the last word 
in philosophy than Browning in poetry. 

Certainly Hegelianism prevailed at the Concord 
School. By universal testimony, Dr. Harris was the 
“strong man” personally and intellectually at the School, 
and Dr. Harris was a confirmed and fervid Hegelian. To 
this faith he converted the ladies who were alleged to 
swarm about him. A writer to the Transcript” affirms, “I 
was told by one lady that hereafter she should devote 
herself to the study of Hegel. She considered her past 
life as wasted for lack of this philosophy.” Professor 
Beers has a jocular story of another “high-minded” lady 
who was being initiated into the mysteries of Hegel as 
into the degrees of Masonry.” 

Dr. Harris’ Hegelianism had its connections and its 
antipathies. Hegel, like Kant, invites interpretation, 
thereby giving professorial exponents many opportuni- 
ties to display their skill at dialectic. The Hegelianism of 
the School was not pantheistic but theistic, as all the re- 
porters who were at all interested in thought noticed. In 
that respect it certainly differed from New England 
Transcendentalism, which, if not pantheistic, was certain- 
ly susceptible to such an interpretation. According to 
Bishop Huntington, Emerson and Alcott had passed 
from pantheism to theism as they grew older and wiser. 
“Mr. Emerson, as we understand him, can no longer be 
counted among pantheists. Taking his public and private 


77 Aug. 21, 1880. 


*8 Four Americans, 73. 
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utterances together, we make no doubt that he is a believ- 
er in one personal God. .. .” Mr. Alcott “has allowed it 
to be stated to the world that he is a Trinitarian. . . . His 
sympathies are distinctly on the side of faith.” 

These alleged conversions and the considerable num- 
ber of Episcopal clergymen who lectured were naturally 
not so pleasing to “Unitarians and other religious lib- 
erals” as to Bishop Huntington. Mr. Cooke, in the Chris- 
tian Register,” was indignant to find Harris defending 
orthodoxy and even the General Councils of the Catho- 
lic Church. “In the name of philosophy,” wrote Cooke, 
“all the tenets of orthodoxy are declared to be true.” 
The spirit of the School, he alleged, “is one of propa- 
gandism. Its aim is not that of an independent search 
after truth.” 

Mr. Cooke also resented the somewhat supercilious 
attitude of some of the lecturers toward the natural sci- 
ences. Dr. Jones is reported to have said that the School 
left such studies for those who had a taste for them—im- 
plying that the taste was not of the best. It is doubtful, 
however, whether Dr. Harris had any objection to scien- 
tific studies. His enemy was not science but materialistic 
philosophy. Mr. Lothrop speaks amusingly of “hard- 
headed opponents among the auditors, to whom the spec- 
tacle of Herbert Spencer falling in ruins regularly, every 
forty-eight hours, was almost more than they could 
bear... .”"* But the “hard-headed opponents” were not 
required to attend, and no doubt most of the faithful at- 
tendants agreed rather that “At a time when Germany 


7° The “Summer School” at Concord, Boston Transcript, Aug. 26, 
1880. 


*° Aug. 28, 1880. 
1 Atlantic Monthly, xtvi, 655 (Nov., 1880). 
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itself [i.e., the very fountain of idealism] is overpow- 
ered by the influence of Mill, Spencer and Darwin, and 
the genius of materialism is getting so strong a hold 
everywhere, it is interesting to find that the Concord 
School reasserts with breadth and penetration the su- 
premacy of the mind.”” 


Many, no doubt, attended the School who took no in- 
terest in either Hegel or Spencer, who neither were nor 
aspired to be metaphysicians. There was a dignity and 
elevation of spirit at the Concord lectures. As many who 
had heard Emerson in his heyday had caught the music 
rather than the words, the sentiment rather than the 
thought, so with the thirsting spirits at Hillside Chapel. 
That is the impression left with one by the over-rhap- 
sodic but touching little book in which Mrs. Anagnos, 
daughter of Julia Ward Howe, described her days in 
Concord. “The most perfect courtesy, and a beautiful, 
sincere ignoring of inequality, prevailed in the school. 
The Alpine summits kindly conversed with the little 
oe . 

Of her heroine she writes: “it seemed to her that it 
would be insincere to pray for the coming of the King- 
dom of Heaven, and then to let such a heavenly institu- 
tion as this die out.” “She thought less regarding self; 
but, having once breathed that ‘diviner air,’ she felt that 
the world could never seem the same to her as before 
going there.” 

** Harper’s Weekly, Xxvi, 516. 

** Philosophiae Quaestor (Boston, 1885), 26-7. 











THE LIBERTY PARTY IN VERMONT 


R. L. MORROW 


N any study of the anti-slavery sentiment in New 

England, one characteristic always attracts attention. 
During the decades of the "forties and the fifties no de- 
nunciations of slavery exceeded those of Vermont in 
vindictiveness and violence, no personal liberty laws 
were more severe, no safer place could be found for 
fugitive slaves. Many reasons have been advanced for 
this abnormal state of public opinion in the Green 
Mountains. It was a fact that Vermont had practically 
no commercial dealings with the South. There were no 
shipping interests involved in the slave trade. Ver- 
monters had almost no social intercourse with Southern 
people. In 1855 a Select Committee of the Vermont 
Senate suggested another reason: 


Born of a resistance to arbitrary power—her first breath 
that of freedom —her first voice a declaration of the equal 
rights of man — how could her people be otherwise than haters 
of slavery — how can they do less than sympathize with every 
human being and every community which asserts the right of 
all men to blessings like their own? 


Yet while it is true that Vermont, having been for a 
time the frontier of New England, was probably some- 
what more individualistic than the older New England 
states, it is also true that in 1835 mobs of Vermonters 
broke up anti-slavery meetings in Montpelier, Randolpk 
and other places. At that time sentiment in Vermont 
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would seem to have been much the same as sentiment in 
many other states. 

What is more probable is a radical change of senti- 
ment which swept through the Green Mountains dur- 
ing the "forties, due largely to the activity of the Liberty 
Party in the state. Perhaps its weakness at the polls has 
caused its part to be overlooked, for it never carried the 
state, or even came close to carrying it, in any election. 
Yet the success or failure of this party can not be esti- 
mated from the number of votes cast for its candidates 
at any given time. Its propaganda went into the homes 
of Whigs and Democrats alike, and its party organ had 
for years the largest circulation of any paper in Ver- 
mont. In addition, its lecturers spoke to hundreds of 
people whose sense of party loyalty prevented them 
from voting the Liberty ticket but who forced their 
own parties into all kinds of anti-slavery legislation. 
The Liberty Party planted the seed in fertile soil, and 
cultivated it with painstaking care; then the Republican 
Party stepped in to harvest the record-breaking crop. 

The anti-slavery movement in Vermont previous to 
the formation of the party can be traced quickly. In 
1834 the Vermont Telegraph earned the distinction of 
being the first journal of the state to take a definite po- 
litical stand against slavery.’ Its publisher is described 
as an eccentric man and a vegetarian, “who wore his hair 
at full length, never allowing it to be cut, and was er- 
ratic in other particulars.”* He seems to have been a 
typical example of the period that produced so many 
“short-haired women and long-haired men,” for he 


? Smith and Rann, History of Rutland County, Vt., 232. 
2 Ibid. 
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soon left Vermont for Ohio and the pursuit of other re- 
forms. In vigorous opposition to the Telegraph was 
the Vermont Chronicle, the organ of the Congregation- 
alists of the state.” 

During the same year the State Anti-Slavery Society 
was formed, its purpose being anything but political, its 
meetings being held but once a year. The chances are 
that this society would have remained unimportant and 
unnoticed, at least until the decade of the "fifties, had not 
Congress in its general rejection of anti-slavery peti- 
tions included resolves from the Vermont legislature. 
This happened in 1837 and again in 1838. The state 
seethed with indignation. An orator before a joint com- 
mittee of the state legislature considering the question 
of more resolves, was reported as follows: 

Open the black and bloody pages of despotism, recorded in 
the annals of past ages; and let us see whether ever in one day, 
Nero, Caliguea, Domitian, Dionysius, Aurelian, Bajazet, Ro- 
bespierre, and Bonaparte, these flails of Almighty God, did roll 
back the car frighted [freighted] with the most precious inter- 
ests and hopes of man, as far into the night of barbarism and 
blood as these members of Congress, who, on the 21st Decem- 
ber, 1837, said “aye” to the Patton slave resolution.* 


One of the local anti-slavery societies’ resolved that: 


. . . the disposition of the anti-slavery petitions by those reso- 
lutions passed in the House of Representatives . . . is virtually 


* Oliver Johnson, William Lloyd Garrison, 208. 

* Voice of Freedom (Feb. 2, 1839). The Patton slave resolution read: 
“Resolved, That all petitions, memorials, and papers touching the abo- 
lition of slavery, or the buying, selling, or transferring of slaves, in any 
State, District, or Territory, of the United States, be laid on the table, 
without being debated, printed, read, or referred, and that no further 
action whatever shall be had thereon.” 


* Forming local societies was one of the first activities of the state 
organization. 
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denying the right of petition, trampling in the dust the last 
vestige of freedom, and chanting the funeral dirge of the Con- 
stitution over the prostrate liberties of the people.° 


There are cases on record in this period of women 
who donated their jewels to help finance the anti-slav- 
ery cause.’ In the midst of this reaction the State So- 
ciety began to publish the second purely anti-slavery 
paper in the history of the state, the Voice of Freedom. 
Converts were made in increasing numbers, the societies 
grew and multiplied, and enthusiasm rose to a higher 
and higher pitch. Under these circumstances, it was but 
natural that the minds of some should turn to politics. 
Others opposed any thought of political action. On 
November 7, 1839, the Voice of Freedom gave the first 
indication of the coming debate by copying a long argu- 
ment from the Pennsylvania Freeman in favor of the 
creation of a political party and the nomination of anti- 
slavery candidates. It pointed out with examples that 
the old policy of having the anti-slavery people support 
for public office only men with anti-slavery views had 
not produced results. On the other hand, the experi- 
ment of a separate ticket had been tried in a New 
Hampshire state election and the anti-slavery party had 
received 1,800 votes. 

For several months there followed arguments for and 
against making the movement a political one, arguments 
in which both state and national leaders participated. 
The paper ranged itself editorially against the new step. 
It seems to have felt, as most of those opposing it did, 
that the high moral purpose of the party could not be 


® Voice of Freedom, March 2, 1839. 
* [bid. 
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maintained if political campaigns were engaged in. The 
possibility of spoils of office would attract many who 
were not primarily interested in the freedom of the 
slave. Some felt that the movement would be more in- 
fluential if it held a balance of power between the old 
parties, a situation they were trying desperately to bring 
about." Despite the opposition, however, in June, 1840, 
a small group of workers chose a slate of electors which 
favored Birney for president.’ Their campaign was not 
important or decisive. Attacked by the Whig papers as 
being tools of the Locofocos, attacked by the Van Buren 
papers as being tools of the Whigs, and attacked by the 
Voice of Freedom as unwise, it is not surprising that the 
Birney slate polled but 319 votes throughout the state. 

It was characteristic of the party that defeat never 
daunted it. Next year (since at that time state officers 
were elected annually) candidates of the Liberty Party 
were placed in the field. The attempt was also made to 
answer effectively the charge of an alliance with one of 
the two old parties. To this end, the Convention nom- 
inated a former Whig for governor, a former Locofoco 
for lieutenant-governor, and to keep strictly neutral, 
they nominated no treasurer at all." The Whig candi- 
date for governor immediately announced that he felt 
an abhorrence for slavery in all its forms, that he stood 
for its abolition in the District of Columbia and the ter- 
ritories, and for a law giving fugitive slaves the right of 

* For an excellent survey of the arguments against the move, see the 
Voice of Freedom, Nov. 30, 1839. 

® Meeting held June 18, 1840. Call for it issued June 8, 1840. Ver- 


mont Watchman and State Journal, June 8, 1840. 


‘° A brief history of the party appears in the Green Mountain Free- 
man, Jan. 3, 1845. 
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trial by jury.’ Another line of attack became apparent 
shortly after this when the Liberty candidate for gov- 
ernor, because of “earnest entreaties, persuasions and 
threats,” withdrew from the contest."* It was the last 
attempt of the Liberty people to propitiate the older 
parties. Thereafter a state ticket was nominated year 
after year regardless of former affiliations, and regard- 
less of the anti-slavery views held by the old party can- 
didates. 

From the beginning, the party wore the aspect of a 
religious crusade. The first call for a meeting to select 
the Birney electors in 1840 closed with the words: 


Let there be a general rally to the standard of Liberty and 
Equal Rights. In the name of God we set up our banner.”* 


An implicit faith in the righteousness of their cause 
was certainly needed, for they received little encourage- 
ment at the polls. After their crushing defeat in 1844, 
the Green Mountain Freeman, which had just been es- 
tablished as the organ of the party,"* cheered the de- 
pressed with the following editorial: 


If God be for us, who can be against us? If our principles 
are right (which both parties admit) it is no business of ours to 
inquire when they will be carried out, but to stand firm at our 
post, until the work is accomplished. Victory, ultimate and 
complete, will attend our efforts if we faint not. 


Sentiments of this sort are liberally sprinkled througt 


'! The Caledonian, Aug. 24, 1841. 
*2 Green Mountain Freeman, Jan. 3, 1845. 
*8 Vermont Watchman and State Journal, June 8, 1840. 

Child, Gazetteer of Washington County, Vermont, 381. The } mse 
of Freedom continued to be published by anti-slavery interests, but it 
opposed the third party, saying that it was bound to help the Locofocos. 


15 


° Green Mountain Freeman, Sept. 20, 1844. 
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nearly every issue of the Freeman, and the resolves of 
all the state, county, and town anti-slavery meetings. 
Nor can there be any question but that the large ma- 
jority of the party members believed with heart and soul 
that they were fighting the battles of the Lord. There 
are few better expressions of the creed of the Abolition- 
ists, not only of Vermont but of all the North, than can 
be found in the answer of the Freeman to the charge 
that in advocating the violation of the fugitive slave law 
it was nullifying the Constitution. It is interesting to 
note, also, the comparatively early use of the famous 
phrase “the higher law”: 


Nothing but a gross perversion of the Constitution requires 
such a surrender. We believe that instrument, when properly 
interpreted, goes to promote “the benefit of the governed,” to 
“secure to ourselves and our posterity the blessings of Liberty” ; 
and because slave holders have secured an interpretation which 
requires us to give up fugitive slaves, shall we therefore obey, 
and by so doing commit the same crime as to originally reduce 
him to slavery —a crime with which petty theft and robbery 
sink into utter insignificance? No. It is a violation of the 
higher law, printed by the finger of God on the heart of man, 
and our own consciences repeal and annul it. It was the fun- 
damental principle of the revolution that when a government 
failed to secure the benefit of the governed, it should be 
changed by the people; and when a Constitution requires us to 
destroy the inalienable rights of man—to reduce him to a 
chattel personal, to be bought, and sold, and robbed, and plun- 
dered, and murdered, no good can be secured by that instru- 
ment equal to the evil it enjoins, and the quicker it is set at 
naught the better.... Our first duties are not to the govern- 
ment. We belong first to God, and next to humanity. To be 
sure we owe a respect for, and obedience to, government; but 
our respect and obedience must be limited by the regard of that 
government for the laws of universal justice and humanity. 
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..+ The idea entertained by the two great political parties of 
the country, that our first duties are to government, and under 
that, we may bring our refuse service—“the halt and the 
lame” —to the service of our Maker; that is, we may serve 
the Devil in politics, but God in our religion — is sheer blas- 
phemy.** 

There were, of course, arguments made from the con- 
stitutional side,’ but these never seemed to have the 
appeal or to arouse the enthusiasm that a reference to the 
“fatherhood of God” or the “brotherhood of man” 
could evoke. 

The Liberty Party was, very largely, what it called 
itself, “a one-idea party.” When opponents used the 
name in derision, the Liberty people liked to answer with 
the story of the cat who twitted the lion because it pro- 
duced but one offspring a year. The lion is supposed to 
have replied: “But remember that my one child is a 
lion.” It was impossible, however, to take no stand on 
the other questions vexing the public, so the Freeman 
gave a column or two in each issue to the temperance 
movement and less space to the peace movement. The 
State Convention in 1845 resolved in regard to the party 
that: 

. its first decided effort must indeed be directed against 
slave-holding, as the grossest form and the most revolting man- 
ifestation of despotism, but it will also carry out the principles 
of Equal Rights into all their practical consequences and appli- 


cations, and support every just measure conducive to individual 
and social freedom.** 


1© Green Mountain Freeman, April 6, 1844. 

‘7 An excellent presentation of the constitutional argument common 
in Vermont may be found in the Green Mountain Freeman, April 20, 
1844. 


18 [bid., Jan. 24, 1845. 
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Women were welcomed in the party councils although 
there seems to have been no sentiment in favor of wom- 
en voting on party questions. The creation of a national 
bank was opposed and, as was to be expected, the gov- 
ernment policy in regard to Texas and Mexico was con- 
demned as vigorously as slavery itself. 

In the beginning the party seems to have spread its 
propaganda mainly through the medium of lectures. 
This campaign reached its height in 1844, when the 
people of the state must have been liberally drenched 
with floods of oratory. The Reverend C. C. Briggs 
lectured seventy-four times in fifty-four towns during 
April, May, June, and July.” The Reverend Orren 
Shipman, in June, July, and August, visited thirty-nine 
towns, delivering two addresses in each. A former 
slave, preaching in Troy, New York, made twenty- 
seven speeches in a tour of eighteen towns. At least 
two men spent the greater part of the year lecturing in 
the state, and, in addition, the Freeman carried the an- 
nouncements of over fifty meetings for which the speak- 
ers’ names are not given. 

Such an intensive campaign cost money, and it is in- 
teresting to see how these lecturers were financed. The 
instructions to the Reverend J. Gleed from the state 
committee explain the method: 

You will be authorized to retain in your hands as compensa- 


tion for your services at the rate of four hundred dollars per 
annum for all the time you may devote to the interests of the 


‘* The figures, and those following, were compiled by a search 
through che files of the Green Mountain Freeman for 1844. They 
represent the minimum number of lectures. Others were probably held, 
which escaped notice in the paper. 
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liberty cause, but the committee will incur no pecuniary re- 
sponsibility on your account.” 

In some towns, in consequence, a collection was taken, 
and Gleed secured for his year’s work a total of $87.12. 
This came from twenty-two towns, and ranged in 
amount from $10.75 at Bakersfield to 25 cents at Un- 
derhill.* Gleed announced that his total bill was $355, 
and asked the state committee for the balance of 
$267.88. Among his reasons for urging a settlement 
one finds, “my horse and wagon, also, will be redeemed, 
for the law has taken from me all that it can take.”* 
Another lecturer, between June and December, collect- 
ed $283.82 in forty-nine towns.” 

The year 1844 saw the end of the intensive lecture 
campaign. Whether it was a question of finance or 
whether the apparent lack of results shown in the vote 
of 1844 discouraged them, is not clear, but the com- 
mitteemen decided to authorize no more lecturers to 
travel the state. Instead, they planned an elaborate 
system of organization. The state committee was to see 
to it that each county had a committee. The county 
committees were to appoint town committees, and these 
in turn were to appoint committees in each school dis- 
trict within the town. All the committees were to hold 
frequent meetings and rallies to discuss slavery and dis- 
tribute tracts and papers.** A specimen constitution for 
these societies was printed, the chief article of which 


2° Green Mountain Freeman, June 14, 1844. 

*1 Ibid. 

*2 [bid., June 14, 1844. 

3 [bid., Jan. 31, 1845. 

** Details of this plan worked out in the Freeman, Jan. 10 and 24, 
1845. 
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pledged the members to vote for no candidate for pub- 
lic office who held slaves, was pro-slavery, or belonged 
to a pro-slavery party. For months thereafter the Free- 
man contained notices of meetings in county, town, and 
district, some for organization purposes, some for ar- 
guing the question of slavery and the best means of 
ending it, some to hear such speakers as their own ef- 
forts could provide. Many of these announcements es- 
pecially invite those who oppose the Liberty Party as 
well as those who favor it to take part in the discussions. 
The Liberty people could not be accused of curbing free 
speech. 

In spite of this campaign, the party suffered another 
bad defeat in 1845. Clearly new methods were in or- 
der. During 1845 the Freeman had been publishing 
tracts in larger and larger quantities. These were paid 
for by voluntary contributions from various towns, but 
towns contributing nothing at all could secure tracts on 
application. It was the announced intention to place the 
tracts in the home of every family in the state. As time 
passed, the possibilities of literature for winning votes 
grew on the leaders of the party. In 1846 the Freeman 
stated editorially: 

Books, tracts and papers must be scattered broadcast among 
the people, followed with careful patient prayerful culture; 
and wherever a candid mind is thus reached a convert is gained. 
This can best be done by individuals in their own towns and 
neighborhoods.” 

Library societies were formed and books bought with 
the money subscribed. The state committee especially 
recommended the Anti-Slavery Almanac, Weld’s Slav- 


*° Green Mountain Freeman, June 18, 1846. 
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ery As It Is, and Jay’s View of the Action of the Fed- 
eral Government in Behalf of Slavery. 

Along with this interest in libraries there appears a 
tendency to place the emphasis on individual effort, 
rather than that of society or committee. This may be 
noticed in the editorial just quoted. It is also empha- 
sized in the demand for action shortly before the elec- 
tion of 1846: 


Remember you are somebody. Don’t look for some great 
thing to be done, but do your duty as a Man. The “One man 
Power” is the mightiest on earth.” 


The changes were also rung on Lord Nelson’s famous 
sentiment, “England expects every man to do his duty,” 


with, of course, an appropriate substitution for the first 
word. 


Third parties are seldom organized without the bit- 
terest opposition of the two established parties, and the 
Liberty Party proved no exception to the rule. Since, 
however, both parties in Vermont had done their best to 
secure the anti-slavery vote by professing anti-slavery 
principles, even when supporting southern slaveholders 
for national offices, they had to attack the Liberty Party 
on other grounds than its principles. They did it in two 
ways. In the first place, the party was a part of a plot 
to destroy the Union. According to the leading Whig 
paper: 

The actors in this plot (though not in formal alliance the 
Watchman admits) are, the nullifiers of the South, who de- 


clare that Slavery was established by God Himself, and forms 
the cornerstone of our Republican edifice — the Liberty Party, 


26 Green Mountain Freeman, Aug. 6, 1846. 
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which holds that slavery is a most flagrant violation of the law 
of God, a curse to any people and that the salvation of our 
Government depends upon its being speedily brought to a per- 
petual end —and the Garrisonian abolitionists, who affirm that 
Slavery, the government and all are of the devil.*’ 


The other method of attack, and the more popular 
of the two, was the charge that the Liberty Party was 
really a tool of the opposite party and working for its 
interests. Expressions of this sort were made with great 
frequency, but nowhere is this line of attack more clear- 
ly brought out than in two passages published on the 
same day, August 23, 1844, in the leading Whig and 
the leading Democratic paper of the state. The Whig 
paper declares: 


The majority of the towns that would be disfranchised™ [by 
the Liberty Party] are Whig; the leaders of the third party 
and the Locofoco party know this fact—and wherever they 
can operate, they will do it. But for what? To aid the third 
party? No; the preventing of an election is no aid to them — 
but it is to aid the Locofocos.* 


The Democratic paper is more concise but just as posi- 
tive: 
Remember, that a vote given for the third party ticket 


counts the same as against the Democratic ticket as if it were 
given directly for the federalists.*° 


The Whigs amplified their charge by asserting that the 


27 Vermont Watchman, Feb. 23, 1844. 

28 Representatives had to secure a majority vote in their towns, just 
as the governor and other state officers had to secure a majority vote in 
the state. 

2° Vermont Watchman (Aug. 23, 1844). The Caledonian, another 
Whig paper, makes much of this charge. In its issue of Aug. 31, 1841, 
it attempts to prove the existence of a definite alliance between the Lib- 
erty and Locofoco parties. 

*%° Vermont Patriot, Aug. 23, 1344. 
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Liberty Party had taken enough votes away from Clay 
in New York State in 1844 to swing the state to Polk. 
They made so much of this fact that the Liberty people 
in Vermont felt called upon to refute it at some length.” 
They did not, however, stay on the defensive and their 
attacks on the old parties, attacks centering around the 
inconsistency of passing anti-slavery resolutions and vot- 
ing for pro-slavery candidates for national offices, were 
quite as bitter as those of their opponents. 

An account of the part played by the party in the an- 
nual state elections of the 1840’s would make interest- 
ing reading, but that must be another story. Suffice it 
to say that twice the election of governor was thrown 
into the state legislature because the Whig candidate 
could not secure a majority of the popular votes. It 
should be noted, also, that much of the opposition in 
Vermont to the Mexican War can be traced to two col- 
umns of quotations of prominent public men, published 
in the Freeman. These quotations, taken without an 
antidote, prove in a convincing manner that the war was 
brought on by the southern states to perpetuate slavery 
in Texas and to enlarge the area of slavery in the United 
States.” 

31 Green Mountain Freeman (March 14, 1845). They pointed out 
that the Liberty vote in New York increased only 200 to 300 over the 
previous year, and that instances were known in which more than that 
number came to the party from the Democrats. This accession of 
strength from the Democratic party resulted from the failure of that 
party to nominate the New York candidate, Van Buren. The Whigs, on 
the other hand, “playing to all groups,” actually took votes away from 
the Liberty party. It was estimated that the Garland forgery of Bir- 
ney’s name lost the Liberty party 2,000 votes to Clay. The reason of- 
fered for Clay’s defeat in New York was the defection from him in 


Western New York, the great arena of the old anti-masonic war, a 
region which knew Clay to be a royal arch mason. 


32 Green Mountain Freeman, July 16, 1846. 
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By 1846 the party had passed the peak of its numeri- 
cal strength. It had agitated the slavery question in 
Vermont until a repetition of the mobs of 1835 had be- 
come impossible. Its representatives had proposed and 
passed through the legislature personal liberty laws of 
the most radical kind. Its agitation had caused the vari- 
ous religious bodies in the state to advocate a division in 
their denominations between North and South. It hap- 
pened on more than one occasion that church bodies 
called state conventions of their members to meet in the 
towns where Liberty Party conventions were held, usu- 
ally one day after the political meeting. In one way or 
another nearly every one was reached by the anti-slav- 
ery propaganda, and with no concerted or organized op- 
position, the principles of the party made rapid head- 
way. While the Whig Party lasted, the majority of 
the Vermonters stuck loyally to it, but when it fell, Ver- 
mont entered the ranks of the Republicans en masse. 

Thus passed, as one writer put it: 

The days that tried men’s souls—the days when, at the 
cost of reputation, social and business standing, and in not a 


few instances even life itself, the small stone was cut out of 
the mountain, which has since become a great mountain and 


filled the whole land.** 


3% Child, Gazetteer of Washington County, Vt., 381. 

















SAMPSON REED, 
A TEACHER OF EMERSON 


CLARENCE PAUL HOTSON 


N literary history nothing is more interesting than 

to observe how surprising a result is frequently 
produced by the collection of scattered facts and the in- 
ferences to which they lead. While studying the rela- 
tion of Emanuel Swedenborg (1688-1772) to Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, I have discovered incidentally a re- 
markable intellectual influence, hitherto little regarded, 
which a Swedenborgian friend of Emerson’s had upon 
him. This friend, Sampson Reed, gave the first definite 
impulse which led to Emerson’s literary career. The 
detailed investigation of this relationship, never before 
undertaken, has led to some striking discoveries in addi- 
tion to the one already announced in my article “A 
Background for Emerson’s Poem ‘Grace.’”* 

As this article shows, the first genuine interest of 
Emerson in Swedenborg arose through his reading of 
Sampson Reed’s Observations on the Growth of the 
Mind, first published in 1826.* 

Sampson Reed (1800-1880) was the youngest son of 


1 The author acknowledges the courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company in allowing the use of certain copyrighted material. 

2 New England Quarterly (April, 1928), 124-132. 

3 In a note in the Centenary Edition of Emerson’s works (1904), Iv, 
295, Edward Waldo Emerson, the editor, remarks: 

Its author, a quiet druggist in Boston, and a member of the Sweden- 
borgian Church, had graduated at Harvard at the end of Emerson’s 
Freshman year. Some early verses, never finished, entitled only S. R., 


249 
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the Reverend John Reed, D.D., who was for more than 
fifty years pastor of the First Church in West Bridge- 
water. Entering Harvard in 1814, Sampson Reed was 
graduated in 1818 with high honors. During his sub- 
sequent study in the Divinity School at Cambridge, his 
religious opinions became Swedenborgian, and with no 
preaching career open, he entered the drug business, in 
which he achieved success. Active in public affairs, he 
held several state and municipal offices, but devoted his 
chief attention outside his business to the Boston Society 
of the New Jerusalem, which he served as a frequent 
contributor to the New Jerusalem Magazine, for some 
time as its editor, and for many years as editor of the 
New-Church Magazine for Children. He was Sunday- 
school superintendent, and chairman of the church com- 
mittee from 1861 until his death in 1880." 

Sampson Reed published several pamphlets’ and 


seemed to show that even then something in Sampson Reed had attracted 
him. They begin: 
Demure apothecary, 

Whose early reverend genius my young eye 

With wonder followed and undoubting joy, 

Believing in that cold and modest form 

Brooded alway the everlasting mind, 

And that thou, faithful, didst obey the soul. 

This book made Mr. Emerson a reader of Swedenborg, even in his 
days of study for the ministry. 

* Biographical Preface to the New Edition of Growth of the Mind 
(1886), by Reverend James Reed (his son), v-vi1; also portrait oppo- 
site page 81, 75th Anniversary of the Boston Society of the New Jeru- 
salem (Boston, 1893), Massachusetts New-Church Union. 

®* Pamphlets include an Address on Education (1842); and Sweden- 
borg and his Mission (1859, 1860, Boston, Phinney; 1875, New York, 
Swinney) ; reprinted in the fourth edition of Nathaniel Hobart’s Life of 
Emanuel Swedenborg (Boston, Wm. Carter and Bro., 1862), 203-224, 
in which edition also appeared Sampson Reed’s article, “New Jerusa- 
lem Church,” 225-242, reprinted from the New American Cyclopedia. 
Another pamphlet was Tie Future of the New Church (Boston, 1875), 
40° pp- 
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books, all advocating his interpretation of Sweden- 
borgianism.° Most important are A Biographical 
Sketch of Thomas Worcester, D.D.,’ and Observations 
on the Growth of the Mind, which went through nine 
editions in America, and two or three in England be- 
tween 1826 and 1910. 

Though Growth of the Mind does not mention 
Swedenborg’s name, it distinctly shows his influence. 
Reed was able to express something of his master’s 
thought in non-technical language. In his Journal,* 
September 10, 1826, Emerson wrote: 


Our American press does not often issue such productions as 
Sampson Reed’s observations on the Growth of the Mind, a 
book of such a character as I am conscious betrays some pre- 
tension even to praise. It has to my mind the aspect of a reve- 
lation, such is the wealth and such is the novelty of the truth 
unfolded in it. It is remarkable for the unity into which it has 
resolved the various powers, feelings and vocations of men, 
suggesting to the mind that harmony, which it has always a 
propensity to seek, of action and design in the order of Provi- 
dence in the world. (J., m, 116-17.) 


In October, 1826, he wrote his aunt, Miss Mary 
Moody Emerson: 


But what, in the name of all the fairies, is the reason you 
don’t like Sampson Reed? What swart star has looked sparely 
on him? Can anything be more’ greatly, more wisely writ? 


® Minor books are Correspondences for Children of the New Church 
(Clapp, Boston, 1839, 1842), and The Correspondence of the Sun, 
Heat, and Light (2nd edition, Wm. Carter & Bro., Boston, 1862). 

7 Boston, Massachusetts New-Church Union, 1880. Hereinafter re- 
ferred to as Reed’s Worcester. Thomas Worcester was Reed’s college 
classmate and chum, and then for fifty years the pastor of the Boston 
Society of the New Jerusalem. (Growth of the Mind, 1886, vi, Preface.) 
Reed and Worcester married sisters. 


* The Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1820-1876 (hereinafter 
designated by J.) (Boston and New York, 1909-1914). 
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Has any modern hand touched the harp of great nature so 
rarely?* Has any looked so shrewdly into the subtle and con- 
cealed connexion of man and nature, of earth and heaven? 
Has any, in short, produced such curiosity to see the farther 
progress, the remoter results, of the caste of intellect to which 
he belongs? I speak for myself, and not for another. I be- 
lieve he must have admirers, but I have not seen any. The 
Sabbath after it came out, Dr. Channing delivered a discourse 
obviously founded upon it. And, as to his sect, you know they 
exult in the independent testimony of poor Wordsworth, to the 
same truths which they get from Swedenborg. Lo! what con- 
firmations to what I said about sentiment ruling the roast in 
these our matchless times. (J., 1, 124.) 


In his Journal, January 30, 1827, Emerson for the 
first time used the word “Transcendentalism.” It is 
fourth in the list of “Peculiarities of the Present Age”: 


Transcendentalism. Metaphysics and Ethics look inwards 
—and France produces Mad. de Staél; England, Words- 
worth; America, Sampson Reed; as well as Germany, Swe- 
denborg. ... (J., m, 164.)11."° 


Both in this note and in one for October 27, 1830, 
Emerson mentioned close together Madame de Staél 
and Sampson Reed. In the later entry, after speaking 
of Bacon’s idea that philosophy in the highest sense (the 
great principles that are equally true in morals and in 
mechanics) was deficient, Emerson said: 


® This sentence echoes a passage in Reed’s book: 

By music is meant . . . the music of the harp of universal nature, 
which is touched by the rays of the sun, and whose song is the morning, 
the evening and the seasons. Growth of the Mind (New Edition, 
1886), 57- 

1° In November, 1826, Emerson had quoted from Madame de Staél’s 
Germany (J., 11, 129). His ascription to Germany of Swedenborg may 
possibly be explained by the infererce that he confused Swedenborg’s 
country with the title of Madame de Staél’s book. 
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By this I understand that generalization which gives the ele- 
vation to all the writings of Burke, of De Staél, and now of 
Sampson Reed. (J., 1, 330-1.) 


Emerson’s use of the plural number in alluding to 
Sampson Reed’s writings indicates that he had seen 
more of Reed’s work than Growt: of the Mind alone. 
Inasmuch as Sampson Reed was a frequent contributor 
to the New Jerusalem Magazine,” we turn to this 
monthly periodical for such of his articles as Emerson, 
his appetite once whetted by Growth of the Mind, had 
in all probability begun to read. These contributions to 
this church periodical, I find, shed light on several pas- 
sages in Emerson’s Journals and published works. The 
first of these passages is in the Journal for February 10, 
1830: 

“The miraculous,” says Sampson Reed, “is the measure of 
our departure from God.” (J., 1, 289.) 


This quotation, with significant variation, Emerson 
repeated in his Journal, November 13, 1838: 


> 


“The miraculous,” said Sampson Reed, “is the measure of 


our alicuation from God.” It is so in persons as much as in 
Se, « - « (Fug Vp 8.) 

The statement Emerson thus quoted twice I find in 
Sampson Reed’s article “Miracles,” 
salem Magazine for January, 1828: 


in the New Jeru- 


The miraculous is the measure of our alienation from God; 
it represents the opposition of revealed truth to human de- 
pravity. (M.,1, 149.) 


1! The New Jerusalem Magazine (Boston, 1827-1872: hereinafter de- 
signated by M.). It first appeared in September, 1827. See also the 
New Jerusalem Magazine, June, 1872, Index to Vols. 1-xLiv, 1827- 
1872, New Church Board of Publications (New York, 1882). 
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Emerson, then, made the first quotation from mem- 
ory, and the second with Reed’s article before him. 

In the Journal, November 28, 1836, Emerson wrote: 

The doctrine of the amiable Swedenborgian and of the 
subtle Goethe is, that “we murder to dissect”; that Nature has 
told everything once, if only we seek the fact where it is told 
in colossal. (J., 1v, 157-) 

Though Emerson’s direct quotation is obviously from 
Wordsworth’s poem “The Tables Turned” (1798), his 
allusion is also to a paper “On Animals,” in the New 
Church organ for September, 1828. In this paper 
Sampson Reed condemned what we should now call 
vivisection as cruel, stupid and futile: 

The process of examination is the process of destruction. 
. . » The principle of vitality shuns the dissector’s knife; the 
mere anatomist finds a house without an inhabitant, and re- 
mains as ignorant of that which is spiritual as he was when he 
begun; but he who seeks first the kingdom of God, may here- 
after find all these things added unto him, and may even attain 
to a knowledge of the minutiae of anatomy, from the light of 
distinct consciousness. (M., 11, 25, 26.) 

In this article Sampson Reed quoted from Kirby and 
Spence’s Introduction to Entomology. (M., u, 27-8.) 
He had read with interest a review of this book which 
appeared in the organ of the English New Church peo- 
ple” for April, 1826, and he himself began, in the New 
Jerusalem Magazine, February, 1829, a series of arti- 
cles by way of reviewing this treatise. 

In Emerson’s Journal, October 9, 1829, under the 
heading “Book Memoranda,” occurs the note “Kirby 


12 Intellectual Repository (London, 1812-1881; New Series), 
(1826 and 1827), 131-1475; 236, 237. 
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and Spence, Introduction to Entomology.” This mem- 
orandum followed a comment under the heading “New 
Jerusalem Church” on the preceding page of the Jour- 
nal as published: 


I am glad to see that interpretations of Scripture like those 
of the New Jerusalem Church can be accepted in our com- 
munity. The most spiritual and sublime sense is put upon 
various historical passages of the New Testament. The in- 
terpretation of the passages is doubtless wholly false. The 
apostle John in Patmos and our Saviour in his talking, meant 
no such things as the commentator says he meant. But the 
sentiment which the commentator puts into their mouths is 
nevertheless true and eternal. The wider that sentiment can 
be spread and the more effect it can have on men’s lives, the 


better. (J., 1, 267.) 


The first article in the New Jerusalem Magazine for 
September, 1829, prompted this remark. Under the 
heading “Illustrations of Scripture,” the article on 
which Emerson commented dealt with Apocalypse x, 
1-4, and also with some Gospel passages. (M., 111, 1-7.) 
The fifth article, 16-20, is the current installment of 
Sampsou Reed’s review of Kirby and Spence’s Jntro- 
duction to Entomology. The order in which Emerson 
set down his notes in the Journal, October 9, 1829, 
therefore, follows the order of the articles in the Maga- 
zine, September, 1829. In both Journal and periodical 
the “Kirby and Spence” items follow the “interpretation 
of Scripture” items. The sequence of dates, further- 
more, favors the conclusion that this number of the 
magazine was in Emerson’s hands. 


18 The general title of a series of Swedenborgian interpretations of 
the Revelation of John, given first as sermons by the Reverend Thomas 
Worcester (Reed’s Worcester, 91-2, 100). 
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In the Journal, between March 4 and April 1, 1831, 
Emerson wrote: 

Shakespeare and Bacon as attentive to what is true as Kirby 
or Swammerdam.™ (J., 1, 364.) 
In the New Jerusalem Magazine, January, 1831, Samp- 
son Reed had quoted this statement: 


“Swammerdam relates some experiments that he tried with 
the common hive bee.” (M., 1v, 196.) 


The sequence of dates combines with the occurrence of 
the name of Swammerdam in both places to support the 
conclusion that Emerson continued to read the New 
Church periodical. Kirby and Spence appealed to 
Sampson Reed, and also, it seems, to Emerson in some 
measure, as scientists who wrote from a pious point of 
view, seeing in all facts of nature evidences of Divine 
providence and symbolical representations of moral and 
spiritual verities. (J., vii, 52-3; M., 11, 17-8.) 

Sampson Reed’s articles in the New Jerusalem Mag- 
azine were, most probably, in Emerson’s mind when he 
wrote in his Journal, May 12, 1830: 

It was said of Jesus that “he taught as one having authority,” 
a distinction most palpable. There are a few men in every age, 


I suppose, who teach thus. Stubler the Quaker ... was one. If 
Sampson Reed were a talker, he were another. (J., 1, 296.) 


In the Journal, January 27, 1832, Emerson recorded a 
conversation he had with Sampson Reed and Thomas 
Worcester. He found their ideas about spiritual influ- 
ence and relations interesting and attractive, but not 
new, as the Stoics had anticipated them.” Twice in 1832 


'* Jan Swammerdam (1637-1680), Dutch naturalist, student of in- 
sects. 


1% J, 1, 455-6; also J., 11, 466 (February 19, 1832). 
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Emerson referred directly to the New Church periodi- 
cal. On July 15, he wrote: 
Swedenborg “considered the visible world and the relation 


of its parts as the dial plate of the invisible one.” Quoted in 
New Jerusalem Magazine for July, 1832. (J., u, 500-501.) 


The reference is to M., v, 437. The sentence, slightly 
changed, reappeared in Nature without the name of 
Swedenborg, though in quotation marks. (Centenary, 
1, 33-) The second reference (J., 1, 517), October 2, 
1832, entitled “The Terrible Freedom,” is to Sampson 
Reed’s paper “External Restraint,” which appeared in 
the Magazine for September, 1832. This paper, as I 
showed in my earlier article,’ furnished the suggestion 
for the composition of Emerson’s poem “Grace.” An- 
other passage which this paper of Sampson Reed’s in- 
fluenced is in Demonology (1839), where Emerson 
wrote: 


Sleep takes off the costume of circumstance, arms us with 
terrible freedom, so that every will rushes to a deed. (Cente- 
nary, X, 9.)* *. 


September 17, 1832, Emerson wrote in his Journal: 


The true men are ever following an invisible Leader, and 
have left the responsibleness of their acts with God. But the 
artificial men have assumed their own bonds and can fall back 
on nothing greater than their finite fortunes; . . . empirics with 
expedients for a few years, reputation instead of character, and 
fortune instead of wisdom. ‘The true men stand by and let 
reason argue for them. I talk with Sampson and see it is not 
him, but a greater than him, “My Father is greater than I.” 
Truth speaks by him. (Can my friend wish a greater eulogy? ). 
(J., U1, 515.) 


‘6 New England Quarterly (April, 1928), 124-132. 
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lyle: 





This obviously refers to Sampson Reed. Upon return- 
ing from his first European trip, Emerson wrote from 
Boston, May 14, 1834, to his new friend, Thomas Car- 


I shall put it’’ with the little book of my Swedenborgian 
druggist, of whom I told you.” 


The little book, of course, was Growth of the Mind. 
Carlyle replied, August 12, 1834: 


I have read in both your books at leisure times, and now 
nearly finished the smaller one. He is a faithful thinker, that 
Swedenborgian Druggist of yours, with really deep ideas, who 
makes me too pause and think, were it only to consider what 
manner of man he must be, and what manner of thing, after 
all, Swedenborgianism must be. “Through the smallest win- 
dow look well, and you can look out into the Infinite. 
(Lbid., 1, 19.) 


Emerson rejoined, November 20, 1834: 


And as you like Sampson Reed, here are one or two more of 


his papers. Do read them. 


These papers must have been contributions to the New 


17 A volume of Webster’s speeches. 


18 The Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson, 1834-1872 (Charles 
Eliot Norton ed., Boston and New York, 1897), 1, 16-17. 

1® The following extract from a letter Carlyle sent August 2, 1838, 
from 5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, to Dr. James John Garth Wilkinson, 
further shows his appreciation of Sampson Reed’s book: 

Hitherto I have known nearly nothing of Swedenborg; or indeed I 
might say less than nothing, having been wont to picture him as an 
amiable but inane visionary, with affections quite out of proportion to 
his insight; from whom nothing at all was to be learned. It is so we 
judge of extraordinary men. But I have been rebuked already; a little 
book, by one Sampson Reed, of Boston, in New England, which some 
friend sent hither, taught me that a Swedenborgian might have thoughts 
of the calmest kind on the deepest things; that in short, I did not 
know Swedenborg, and ought to be ready to know him. (M., August, 
1840, XIII, 476, incorrectly paged 576.) 
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Jerusalem Magazine. Earlier in the same letter Em- 
erson had written: 


I am glad you like Sampson Reed, and that he has inspired 
some curiosity respecting his Church. Swedenborgianism, if 
you should be fortunate in your first meetings, has many points 
of attraction for you: for instance, this article, “The poetry of 
the Old Church is the reality of the New,” which is to be lit- 
erally understood, for they esteem, in common with all the 
Trismegisti, the Natural World as strictly the symbol or ex- 
ponent of the Spiritual, and part for part; the animals to be the 
incarnations of certain affections; and scarce a popular expres- 
sion esteemed figurative, but they affirm to be the simplest 
statement of fact. Then is their whole theory of social rela- 
tions — both in and out of the body — most philosophical, and 
though at variance with the popular theology, self-evident. It 
is only when they come to their descriptive theism, if I may 
say so, and then to their drollest heaven, and to some auto- 
cratic not moral decrees of God, that the mythus loses me. In 
general, too, they receive the fable instead of the moral of 
their A’sop. They are to me, however, deeply interesting, as 
a sect which I think must contribute more than all other sects 
to the new faith which must arise out of all. (Carlyle-Emer- 
son Correspondence, 1, 32-3-) 


In this letter I find further evidence for the inference 
that Emerson had been reading Sampson Reed’s papers 
in the New Jerusalem Magazine. In its issue for May, 
1831, appeared Reed’s “Self-Love Essentially Evil,” 
in which he wrote: “The sober realities of the New 
Church are often the poetry of the Old.” This clearly 
inspired the close parallel Emerson quoted in his letter 
to Carlyle. Sampson Reed’s article “On Animals,” in 
the Magazine for September, 1828, probably gave Em- 
erson his remark about animals as “incarnations of cer- 


tain affections”: 
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But animals also are forms of certain existing affections, 
from which they are created; . . . bad animals correspond to, 
and are produced by the affections of evil spirits and men . . . 
good animals correspond to and are produced by the affections 
of good spirits and men. The fact that some animals are sym- 
bolical, is we believe universally admitted. The lamb is an- 
other name for innocence; the fox for cunning. (M., 1, 24.) 


And here is the probable source of Emerson’s idea as 
he expressed it in Nature (1836): 

Every natural fact is a symbol of some spiritual fact. Every 
appearance in nature corresponds to some state of the mind, 
and that state of the mind can only be described by presenting 
that natural appearance as its picture. An enraged man is a 
lion, a cunning man is a fox, a firm man is a rock, a learned 
man isa torch. A lamb is innocence. ... (Centenary Edition, 
I, 26.) 

In the New Jerusalem Magazine, December, 1829, 
Reed wrote: “In the spiritual world, those who are in 
the same affection, are from that cause associated.” 
Some such passage as this, or even, perhaps, his conver- 
sation with Sampson Reed and Thomas Worcester on 
the mutual influence of spirits, may have been in Em- 
erson’s mind, when, writing to Carlyle, he mentioned 
the Swedenborgian theory of social relations, both in 
and out of the body, as most philosophical, and, though 
at variance with the popular theology, self-evident. 

From an article “Remarks on Swedenborgianism, by 
the editors of the Vermont Chronicle” which appeared 
in the New Jerusalem Magazine for April, 1834, Emer- 
son probably got the following idea: “In general, too, 
they receive the fable instead of the moral of their 
Whoever accepts that view, it seems to me, is 


> 


Esop.’ 
bound by logical necessity to regard the “descriptive 
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theism,” the “drollest heaven,” and the “autocratic not 
moral decrees of God,” as belonging to the fable, and 
not to the moral, of Swedenborg; and consequently, as 
something which the philosophic reader, for the sake 
of the moral, should overlook. Had Emerson drawn 
this inference, which it seems impossible to evade, he 
might have refrained, in Swedenborg; or, the Mystic, 
from many derogatory remarks about Swedenborg’s 
writings. Emerson wrote from Concord, November 25, 
1834, to the Reverend James Freeman Clarke, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky: 


Have you read Sampson Reed’s Growth of the Mind? 
I rejoice to be contemporary with that man, and cannot wholly 
despair of the society in which he lives; there must be some 
oxygen yet.” 
In his Journal, December 28, 1834, Emerson com- 
plained of the lifelessness of preaching in traditional 
language, adding: “Not so with the Swedenborgians, if 
their pulpit resembles their book.” As there is no evi- 
dence that Emerson up to this time had read any book 
written by Swedenborg, even in English translation 
from the Latin original, “their book” must mean Samp- 
son Reed’s Growth of the Mind. 

Of “their pulpit” Emerson wrote in Concord, Janu- 
ary 6, 1835: 

Sunday I went for the first time to the Swedenborg Chapel. 
The sermon was in its style severely simple, and in method 
and manner had much the style of a problem in geometry, 


wholly uncoloured and unimpassioned. Yet was it, as I told 
Sampson Reed, one that, with the exception of a single pas- 


2° Oliver Wendell Holmes, American Men of Letters Series, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1885), 80. 
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sage, might have been preached without exciting surprise in any 
church.” (J., m1, 430.) 


Emerson then called the preacher a “hard truist,” but 
ended by saying that he, Emerson, was not deceived in 
thinking the Swedenborg chapel a living one. 

In the Journal, June 20, 1835, Emerson, after say- 
ing that the author can not tell truth, but only suggest 
it, wrote: “For language itself is young and unformed. 
In heaven it will be, as Sampson Reed said, ‘one with 
things.’” The quotation is from an oration Sampson 
Reed delivered on taking the degree of A. M. in 1821, 
when he had the leading “part.” He entitled his ora- 
tion “Genius.”** The passage to which Emerson re- 
ferred reads: “Had we a history of poetry, from the 
first rude effusions to where words make one with things, 
and language is lost in nature, we should see the state 
of man.” Six days later, June 26, 1835, Emerson, in 
his Journal, put Sampson Reed in superlative company: 
“The mystery of Humility is treated of by Jesus, by 
Dante, by Chaucer in his Griselda, by Milton and by 
Sampson Reed.” The passage in “Genius” to which 
this refers is: 

Know, then, that genius is divine, not when the man thinks 
that he is God, but when he acknowledges that his powers are 


from God. Here is the link of the finite with the infinite, of 
the divine with the human; this is the humility which exalts. 


2! The “Swedenborg Chapel” was then in Phillips Place, Boston, 
near what is now the Court House in Pemberton Square, where Hough- 
ton and Dutton’s store now stands. The preacher Emerson described 
was beyond question Thomas Worcester (Sampson Reed’s address, New 
Jerusalem Magazine, December, 1837, x1, 123, last sentence on the 
page). Of his sermon style Reed said: “He was never hortatory, neither 
was he argumentative. His sermons were eminently of the ‘yea, yea, 
nay, nay,’ character.” (Reed’s Worcester, 91). 


*2 New Jerusalem Magazine, new series, September, 1880, Iv, 286. 
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On October 29, 1836, Emerson first referred to 
“Genius” by title. He said he had always distinguished 
it as a work of genius together with Collins’ “Ode on 
the Passions,” and all of Shakespeare, inasmuch as he 
read them with extreme pleasure and saw no clue to 
guide him to their origin, whilst Moore’s poetry or 
Scott’s was much more comprehensible and subject to 
him: 

But, as I become acquainted with Sampson Reed’s books and 
lectures, the miracle is somewhat lessened. . . . / As we advance, 
shall every man of genius . . . be transparent, retaining, how- 
ever, always the prerogative of an original mind, that is, the 


love of truth in God, and not the love of truth for the market. 
We shall exhaust Shakespear. 


November 3, 1838, after saying that in literature very 
few words are found touching the best thought, Emer- 
son mentioned as belonging to the highest moral class: 
“Laodamia;™* James Nayler’s dying words; the Ad- 
dress of the parliamentary soldier to the army, in Col- 
eridge’s Friend; and Sampson Reed’s oration.” A quo- 
tation in the Journal, between April 10 and May 6, 
1865, appears to paraphrase a passage in “Genius”: 
“*The mind of Locke will not always be the measure of 
Human Understanding.” — sampson REED.” The orig- 
inal passage in “Genius” reads: 

Locke’s mind will not always be the standard of meta- 
physics. Had we a description of it in its present state, it would 
make a very different book from “Locke on the Human Un- 
derstanding.” 


Between June 14 and July 2, 1866, Emerson made his 
final Journal allusion to “Genius”: “Single Speech Po- 
ets. Hogg only wrote ‘Kilmeny’; Sampson Reed, 
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‘Genius.’” These two head a list of seventeen “poets,” 
a list including Matthew Arnold, Rouget de L’Isle, 
Halleck, Daniel Webster, William Cullen Bryant, and 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 

We all have an instinct, wrote Emerson in his Jour- 
nal, between July 15 and 24, 1835, that a good man, 
good and wise, shall be able to say intuitively what is 
true, and great, and beautiful: 


Never numbers, but the simple and wise shall judge. Not 
the Wartons and Drakes, but some divine savage, like Web- 
ster, Wordsworth, and Reed, whom neither the town or the 
college ever made, shall say that we shall all believe. How 
we thirst for a natural thinker! 


On May 19, 1836, shortly after the death of his brother 
Charles, Emerson entered in his Journal: 


I remember states of mind that perhaps I had long lost be- 
fore this grief, the native mountains whose tops reappear after 
we have traversed many a mile of weary region from home. 
Them shall I ever revisit? I refer now to last evening’s live- 
ly remembrance of the scattered company who have minis- 
tered to my highest wants: Edward Stubler, Peter Hunt, 
Sampson Reed . . . a strange class, plain, and wise, whose 
charm to me is wonderful, how elevating! how far was their 
voice from the voice of vanity, of display, of interest, of tra- 
dition! . . . Theirs is the true light of all our day. They are 
the argument for the spiritual world, for their spirit is it. 
Nothing is impossible, since such communion has already been. 
Whilst we hear them speak, how frivolous are the distinc- 
tions of fortune! and the voice of fame is as unaffecting as the 
tinkle of the passing sleigh-bell. 


At this time Emerson was busy on his first literary 
venture. June 28, 1836, he wrote his brother William: 
“My little book is nearly done. Its title is Nature. Its 
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contents will not exceed in bulk Sampson Reed’s Growth 
of the Mind.”™ It is not too much to conclude, there- 
fore, that Emerson owed his first definite literary im- 
pulse to Sampson Reed, and thus indirectly to Sweden- 
borg. Nature, published in September, 1836, shows 
the influence of Reed, especially in its leading thought, 
the distinctly Swedenborgian doctrine of correspond- 
ence, the idea that Nature symbolizes the soul. 

In his Phi Beta Kappa oration “The American Schol- 
ar,” delivered August 31, 1837, Emerson mentioned 
Swedenborg in a rather laudatory vein in connection 
with the tendency, which Emerson approved, to find 
spiritual value in commonplace things, a tendency shown 
also by Goethe, Wordsworth, and Carlyle, among 
others: 

There is one man of genius who has done much for this 
philosophy of life, whose literary value has never yet been 
rightly estimated; —I mean Emanuel Swedenborg. The 
most imaginative of men, yet writing with the precision of a 
mathematician, he endeavored to engraft a purely philosophi- 
cal Ethics on the popular Christianity of his time. Such an 
attempt of course must have difficulty which no genius could 
surmount. But he saw and showed the connection between 
nature and the affections of the soul. He pierced the emble- 
matic or spiritual character of the visible, audible, tangible 
world. . . . He showed the mysterious bond that allies moral 
evil to the foul material forms, and has given in epical para- 
bles a theory of insanity, of beasts, of unclean and fearful 
things. 

Emerson was interested, then, in Swedenborg’s use of 
natural objects as language for spiritual ideas. He also 
thought that Swedenborg wrote parables or fables rath- 


23 James Elliot Cabot, Memoir of Emerson, 1, 259. 
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er than direct, matter-of-fact statements, as indeed he 
had written to Carlyle. If Swedenborg wrote parables, 
it seems clear that Emerson should have judged his 
seer’s writings as parables, rather than to censure them, 
as he nevertheless did in Swedenborg; or, the Mystic, 
on the assumption that they were meant as direct, mat- 
ter-of-fact statements. But Sampson Reed, reviewing 
Emerson’s address in the New Jerusalem Magazine for 
October, 1837, after quoting with approval much of the 
oration, objected to Emerson’s attempt to regard Swe- 
denborg merely as a literary man, as well as to the state- 
ment that Swedenborg had tried to “engraft” anything 
on the popular Christianity of his time. Emerson ap- 
parently assumed that it is possible for a reformer in re- 
ligion to supplant superstition and inferior ethics by ra- 
tional faith and philosophic ethics without in some way 
connecting his teaching with existing tradition. I ven- 
ture the assertion that no religious reformer has ever 
been able to do this. Emerson, certainly, was not able 
to do it. 

Moreover, in his preface to the third edition of 
Growth of the Mind, February 28, 1838, Sampson 
Reed sharply criticized “Transcendentalism,” or sheer 
philosophic idealism, and praised the writings of Swe- 
denborg for their pure character and influence, and the 
perfection of their method and logic. These virtues of 
Swedenborg’s writings would be more obvious, it seems 
to me, if readers were in the habit of taking Sweden- 
borg’s words in the sense which he gave to them by defi- 
nition and use. 

Emerson’s Journal for November 25, 1838, contains 
the draft of an idea he developed later in “The Over- 
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Soul,” using as examples a different set of persons. In 
the Journal he calls Reed a sacred rather than a literary 
teacher or talker: one who spoke ab intra, or from spir- 
itual experience, instead of ab extra, or from mere sec- 
ond-hand information about spiritual things. Sweden- 
borg also, says Emerson, spoke of spiritual truth from 
experience, not from hearsay. In the parallel “Over- 
Soul” passage Sampson Reed and Swedenborg do not 
appear, but in his Journal, between June 29 and July 6, 
1840, appears: “A notice of modern literature ought to 
include (ought it not?) a notice of Carlyle, of Tenny- 
son, of Landor, of Bettina, of Sampson Reed.” Be- 
tween September 28 and October 8, 1841, Emerson in- 
cluded Sampson Reed, along with Webster and Ban- 
croft, in a list of six names, entitled “Men.” Again in his 
Journal, between October 24 and 28, 1841, Emerson 
alluded, apparently, to Sampson Reed’s entry into trade, 
Thomas Worcester’s reappearance in a Swedenborgian 
Chapel, and Christopher P. Cranch’s taking up of land- 
scape painting, though they had all started as Harvard 
divinity students: “A man enters the Divinity School, 
but knows not what shall befall him there, or where he 
shall come out of its tortuous track.” He probably had 
himself in mind as another example. He had by that 
time given up the Unitarian.pulpit for the lecture plat- 
form and the publication of essays. 

In his Journal, April 3 or 4, 1842, Emerson wrote 
that Swedenborg was a right poet. The editors refer us 
to “The Poet” (1844) for the passage they omitted 
from the Journal: 


There was this perception in him which makes the poet or 
seer an object of awe and terror, namely that the same man or 
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society of men may wear one aspect to themselves and their 
companions, and a different aspect to higher intelligences. 
Certain priests, whom he describes as conversing very learnedly 
together, appeared to the children who were at some distance, 
like dead horses; and many the like misappearances. 


This remark in the Essays suggests a comparison with a 
passage in Sampson Reed’s lecture “Remains,” pub- 
lished in the New Jerusalem Magazine for March, 
1842, in which lecture Reed quoted (not altogether ac- 
curately) from the translation of Swedenborg’s A poca- 
lypsis Revelata.™“ From this it appears that the “priests” 
were clergymen of the reformed church. After the 
children had complained about the dead horses, under 
which guise the conversing clergymen appeared to them: 

The master then instructed them as they went along, upon 
the signification of a dead horse, saying, “a horse signifies the 
understanding of the Word; all the horses which you saw had 
that meaning; for when a man goes meditating from the 
Word, then his meditation at a distance has the appearance of 
a horse, a generous and sprightly one according as he meditates 
spiritually upon the Word, and on the contrary, a poor and 
dead horse according as he meditates materially.” (A poc. 


Rev., 611.) 


This passage seems to support Emerson’s statement that 
Swedenborg wrote in parables or fables, or poetically, 
rather than in matter-of-fact statements, as Reed be- 
lieved he did. Here again Emerson got his Sweden- 
borg through Sampson Reed, but made a thoroughly in- 
dividual use of the material. Here also we have the 
probable source of a passage in “Swedenborg”: 


He (Swedenborg) fastens each natural object to a theologic 
notion; —a horse signifies carnal understanding; a tree, per- 


24 Boston, 1836. 
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ception; the moon, faith; ... and poorly tethers every symbol 
to a several ecclesiastic sense. 


From Reed’s quotation above, however, it is clear that 
a horse, in Swedenborg’s use of the symbol, means the 
merely carnal understanding only when it is “a poor or 
dead horse.” Emerson’s statement is accordingly in- 
accurate. Inasmuch as Swedenborg definitely says what 
each symbol he uses signifies in his meaning and inten- 
tion, as Emerson here admits, it clearly follows that no 
one, not even Emerson, has the right to read any mean- 
ing into Swedenborg’s text other than that which arises 
from the practice of applying to each of the master’s 
symbols the idea which he himself attached to it, as the 
series and the context make necessary. 

A note in the Journal, between April 10 and 13, 1842, 
seems to show that Emerson read another article of 
Sampson Reed’s: 

When Swedenborg described the roads leading up from the 
“world of spirit” into Heaven as not visible at first to any 
Spirit, but after some time visible to such as are pure, he figu- 
ratively ,eports a familiar truth in relation to the history of 
thought. The gates of thought, how slow and late they dis- 


cover themselves! Yet when they appear, we see that they 
were always there, always open. 


The source appears in the New Jerusalem Magazine 
for January, 1842, near the end of Sampson Reed’s 
“Address on Education” (which later appeared as a 
pamphlet) : 

There are places in the spiritual world, where children and 
others are instructed by the angels; and there are ways which 


lead from these places to the heavens, through which those who 
have been instructed, pass, when they are prepared. These 
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ways are some of them adorned with olives and fruit trees, 
and others with vines and laurels. But those only can walk 
through these heavenly ways and behold the olives or the vines, 
who by shunning all evil affections, thoughts and acts, as sins 
against the Lord, and by looking to him for aid, have learned 
to love him with their whole heart, and to love each other as 
themselves. If they are filled with these heavenly affections, 
the olives and the vines will seem to welcome them on their 
way, and to smile and rejoice in their presence.” 


Emerson, then, took this figuratively, as a parable, 
though Reed meant it for a fact, and thought Sweden- 
borg so meant it. In Swedenborg; or, the Mystic, 
however, Emerson treated the seer as though his words 
had the sense they would have in ordinary usage, re- 
gardless of the meaning Swedenborg gave to them. It 
seems to me certain that inasmuch as by his definitions 
Swedenborg undoubtedly gave to many words which he 
used a special sense, the only correct way to arrive at 
his meaning is to collect such definitions and to apply 
them to the elucidation of any particular passage where- 
in the words so defined recur. 

A record in the Journal, made between June 16 and 
July 12, 1842, shows that the question of how to under- 
stand Swedenborg came to a sharp issue between Em- 
erson and Sampson Reed: 


In town I also talked with Sampson Reed, of Swedenborg, 
and the rest. “It is not so in your experience, but is so in the 


25 This seems to rest upon Heaven and Hell, 520: “Quatuor Viae, 


quae ducunt ad Regnum coeleste Domini, apparent ornatae oleis et ar- 
boribus fructiferis varii generis; quae autem ducunt ad Regnum spirit- 
uale Domini, apparent ornatae vineis et laureis; hoc ex correspondentia, 
quia vineae et laurus correspondent affectioni veri et ejus usibus, ac 
oleae et fructus correspondent affectioni boni et ejus usibus. De Coelo 
et de Inferno (London, 1758), (Tiibingen, 1862) — where Sweden- 
borg gave a hint to interpret his parable. 
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other world.” Other world? I reply, there is no other 
world;** here or nowhere is the whole fact; all the universe 
over, there is but one thing—this old double, Creator-crea- 
ture, mind-matter, right-wrong.** He would have devils, ob- 
jective devils. I replied, That pure malignity exists, is an ab- 
surd proposition. . . . In regard to Swedenborg, I commended 
him as a grand poet. Reed wished that if I admired the po- 
etry, I should feel it as a fact. I told him, All my concern is 
with the subjective truth of Jesus’s or Swedenborg’s or Homer’s 
remark, not at all with the object. To care too much for the 
object were low and gossiping. He may and must speak to his 
circumstance and the way of events and of belief around him; 
he may speak of angels, or Jews, or gods, or Lutherans, or 
gypsies, or whatsoever figures come next to his hand; I can 
readily enough translate his rhetoric into mine. 


This sharply defines the issue. For once, at least, Em- 
erson was on the right track with regard to Swedenborg. 
Had he gone ahead, had he subjected Swedenborg’s 
writings to a thorough linguistic study in order to in- 
quire of the original Latin whether that teacher used 
terms in their usual sense, or whether, on the contrary, 
he used them in a special, pregnant, Swedenborgian 
sense, Emerson might have made a distinguished con- 
tribution to the study of a fascinating and somewhat 
baffling author. But his subsequent lecture “Sweden- 

76 Swedenborg seldom if ever uses this expression. He frequently 
speaks of “altera vita” and “Mundus spfiritualis.” What he means by 
these terms can be found only by a careful search for definitions, and 
the comparison of many passages in which the terms occur. I do not 
think that Sampson Reed understood Swedenborg’s meaning on this 
point. In his Journal, January, 1861, Emerson wrote: “Other world! 
there is no other world; the God goes with you — is here in presence. 


What is here, that is there, and it is by his only strength that you lift 
your hand.” 


27 In “Nominalist and Realist” (1844) Emerson wrote: “All the uni- 
verse over, there is but one thing, this old Two-Face, creator-creature, 
mind-matter, right-wrong.” 
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borg,” as published in Representative Men, shows quite 
plainly that Emerson did nothing of the kind. In Em- 
erson’s time, to be sure, there were few such helps to 
Swedenborg study as exist to-day. Since his time Dr. 
J. F. Immanuel Tafel reprinted Swedenborg’s works in 
the original Latin, and the Reverend John Faulkner 
Potts compiled the great six-volume Swedenborg Con- 
cordance, whereby it is possible to find Swedenborg’s 
associations of ideas with nearly every word he em- 
ployed.* 

Emerson used this encounter with Sampson Reed in 
five other places. It reappears even more pungently 
phrased in his “Sovereignty of Ethics,” 1867. It in- 
fluenced also his lecture on “Religion” before the Rad- 
ical Club of Chestnut Street, Boston, in May, 1867. A 
striking parallel occurs in some manuscript notes of Em- 
erson’s for a lecture on Swedenborg, which the editor of 
the Centenary Edition cites in a note on the “Mystic” 
lecture: 

My concern is with the universal truth of . . . Sweden- 
borg’s . . . sentences, not at all with . . . circumstance or vo- 
cabulary. To seek too much of that were low and gossiping. 
He may and must speak to his circumstance and the way of 
events and belief around him, to Christendom or Islamism as 
his birth befel: he may speak of angels or Jews or gods or 


Lutherans or gypsies, or whatever figures come next to hand; 
I can readily enough translate his rhetoric into mine. 


28 By using these helps, and indices of my own making, I hope to 
settle the question of whether Emerson was right in his dispute with 
Reed, as, on the whole, I think he was, or whether he was subsequently 
right in treating Swedenborg as he did in the “Mystic” lecture, as I most 
assuredly do not think he was. One thing is certain: Emerson was not 
equally right in taking both these contradictory positions. 
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After reading such a thoroughly sound and sensible 
statement, I turn with disappointment to what Emer- 
son published about Swedenborg’s writings in Repre- 
sentative Men. In that lecture Emerson did not trans- 
late or interpret Swedenborg’s rhetoric into universal or 
Emersonian terms, or even into the terms which Swe- 
denborg had himself given for the purpose in his defi- 
nitions. Emerson contented himself, on the contrary, 
with mere objections to the seer’s rhetoric as such, ob- 
jections which what I have just quoted above from Em- 
erson himself shows to be quite irrelevant and unrea- 
sonable. 

In spite of this disagreement Emerson’s personal re- 
gard for Sampson Reed continued. He wrote, October 
26, 1842: 

Boston is not quite a mean place, since in walking yesterday 
in the street I met George Bancroft, Horatio Greenough, 


Sampson Reed, Sam Ward, Theodore Parker, George Brad- 
ford, and had a little talk with each of them. 


An article, “A Gift from Emerson,” which Alexander 
H. Japp contributed to the Gentleman’s Magazine, No- 
vember, 1882, shows the estimation in which Emerson 
continued to hold Reed’s Growth of the Mind. Japp 
discussed a copy of the second edition (1829) of Reed’s 
book, which Emerson in 1844 had presented to his 
friend Dr. Samuel Brown, of Edinburgh. It contained 
Emerson’s signature on the flyleaf, and pencil marks 
to indicate admiration of particular passages, which 
Brown noted that Emerson, and not he himself, had 
made. By comparing passages in Reed’s book with sim- 
ilar passages in Nature and the Essays, Japp managed to 
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show that Reed’s book had considerable influence in 
shaping the genius of Emerson.” 

A Journal note, between April 16 and May 5, 1847, 
classes Reed among men who knew many things Emer- 
son would like to know. But these men did not know 
what to do with their facts: “I know... Here is... . all 
Swedenborg in Reed’s (head).” Emerson then wished 
that he might get that knowledge without Reed’s keys 
and reserves, or without his intervention or organs. Too 
bad that Emerson did not go directly to the Latin of 
Swedenborg’s own writings, instead of taking his Swe- 
denborg at second-hand, through translations, or even 
frequently at another remove, through Sampson Reed, 
and others. 

Between September 5 and October 14, 1847, Emer- 


son wrote in the Journal: 


Remarkable trait in the America character is the union, not 


very infrequent, of Yankee cleverness with spiritualism.” 


As an example of this union, Emerson included “Samp- 
son Reed, druggist,” in a list of “prospering people who 
knew how to trade and how to pray.” 

Between 1845 and 1849 Emerson, for better, or, as 
I think, for worse, got his lecture on Swedenborg into 
the final form it assumes in Representative Men. A 
Journal note which he wrote between October 25 and 
the end of November, 1852, by an allusion to S—— 
R 





» among others, shows Emerson’s disgust at the 


*® Harvard University Library has, in the Norton collection, a copy 
of the sixth edition, 1865 (incorrectly printed fifth), with Emerson’s 
autograph. This fact further indicates the long-continued esteem in 
which Emerson held Reed’s Growth of the Mind. 

3° By “spiritualism,” of course, Emerson meant “spirituality” or 
“spiritual-mindedness.” See J., 1V, 13, 785 V1, 8, 4175 IX, 434. 
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“conservative” attitude on the slavery question of near- 
ly all the Boston churches, and at their subservience to 
mercantile interests. Emerson, a brave and outspoken 
anti-slavery man, was apparently especially disappoint- 
ed in his friend Sampson Reed for not likewise being 
one. 

On March 21, 1869, Emerson wrote: 

Yesterday finished the Tenth Reading at Chickering Hall. 
. . - I meant to show some inspired prose from Charles K. 
Newcomb, Sampson Reed, Mary Moody Emerson, etc., but 
did not. (J., x, 282, 283.) 

In “Memory,” a lecture at Cambridge in 1870 or 
1871, in the series entitled Natural History of Intellect, 
Emerson said: “The mind disposes all its experience 
after its affection and to its ruling end.” And, similarly, 
in the same lecture: “Only what the affection animates 
can be remembered.” 

The following direct citation and reference shows 
that Sampson Reed’s Growth of the Mind suggested 
this idea: 

The memory is as the affection. Sampson Reed says, “The 
true way to store the memory is to develop the affections.” A 


souvenir is a token of love. Remember me means, Do not 
cease to love me.** 


Emerson took the direct quotation from Reed’s book: 
“It follows from these views of the subject, that the 
true way to store the memory is to develop the affec- 
tions.” And also drew upon the following passage: 
“There is the most intimate connection of the memory 
with the affections. This connection is obvious from 
many familiar expressions; such as . . . do not forget 


3! Centenary, X11, 96-104. 
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me, by which is meant do not cease to love me... . 
Sampson Reed further wrote: “The connection of the 
memory with the affections is also obvious from the as- 
sociation of ideas.” “The reservoir of knowledge should 
be seated in the affections.”™ 

Finally, between May 12 and October 18, 1871, a 
list in Emerson’s Journal entitled “My Men” included, 
among eighteen in all (Thomas Carlyle, Louis Agassiz, 
James Russell Lowell, Henry D. Thoreau, Amos Bron- 
son Alcott, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and others), the 
name of Sampson Reed. 

Evidence shows that Sampson Re<d influenced Emer- 
son for forty-five years, during which time Emerson 
mentioned Growth of the Mind in terms of high praise 
seven times. This book gave Emerson his first definite 
literary impulse, and largely influenced both the form 
and the content of his first publication, Nature. Two 
gift copies, an autographed copy of a late edition, and a 
quotation and allusion in one of his latest public lec- 
tures testify to his enduring regard for Reed’s book. 
Emerson’s influence indirectly caused its reprint in Eng- 
land, and helped its sale in later editions. 

Eighteen passages in the published Journal, works, 
and correspondence of Ralph Waldo Emerson show the 
effect of his reading of Sampson Reed’s papers in the 
New Jerusalem Magazine. Four passages show Reed’s 
general influence on Emerson. Six Journal entries, by 
quotation and by direct reference, testify to his admira- 
tion of Reed’s oration, “Genius.” Eight passages have 
general comment, nearly always highly favorable, on 
Reed as a religious thinker and talker. Emerson re- 


32 New Edition (1886), 39, 16, 17, and 29. 
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corded four conversations with Reed, in one of which 
he disagreed sharply with Reed’s interpretation of Swe- 
denborg. In all, there are fifty-one references. 

Sampson Reed first aroused Emerson’s interest in 
Swedenborg. From his magazine articles, moreover, 
Emerson, for a period of ten years, gained in the main, 
his knowledge of the teachings of Swedenborg. In 
forming Emerson’s modes of expression and ideas of 
style his influence was potent. To Emerson’s mind he 
represented, more than any other man, both Swedenborg 
and Swedenborgianism. For these reasons Sampson 
Reed is important to the student of Emerson. 











NEW FRANCE IN NEW ENGLAND 


A. R. M. LOWER 


ORMERLY, mankind’s migratory impulses found 

satisfaction through invasion and conquest; to-day 
they take the form of immigration and by peaceful pene- 
tration attain the same result as did the earlier and 
ruder method, the substitution of one folk for another. 
An important scene in the great drama of migration has 
been presented upon the stage of New England, and 
within the short space of three centuries, history has 
witnessed almost a complete cycle in the process. The 
Indian gave place to the Anglo-Saxon and the Anglo- 
Saxon in turn is giving place to other peoples, not at the 
sword’s point but in a less painful and therefore less 
conspicuous manner. Among these peoples who, if they 
had done the same thing a thousand years ago, would 
have done it, if at all, as conquerors, are the French- 
Canadians, and it is with them and their movement into 
these states that this study is concerned. 

The subject derives added interest from the historic 
relations of the two peoples and from their geographical 
proximity. New England and New France were found- 
ed about the same time. They were rivals from the 
beginning. One flourished and the other dragged out 
a feeble existence, an existence terminated finally by 
conquest at the hands of its rival and the parent state. 
Since then their connection has been less obvious, for 
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they have been overshadowed by the larger states of 
which they form parts. But it has been none the less 
real and they have acted and interacted upon each other 
down to the present day, and doubtless will continue to 
do so. After the Conquest, New England merchants 
were a force to be reckoned with in Quebec, and in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries the French-Canadian 
has been no negligible figure in New England. 

Although similar motives played a large part in the 
founding of the two communities, they have since fol- 
lowed widely separated paths. In both the religious 
note was at first uppermost. New France was not merely 
the settlement of a few fur traders; it was also a colony 
of Christ in the New World, even more a colony of 
Christ, or of the Church, than of France. Supreme ef- 
forts were made to begin it and maintain it as a citadel 
of Catholicism. Paradoxically, the Conquest crowned 
their success, for separated from his natural leaders, the 
seigneurs and the King’s officials, the Aaditant fell 
back upon his priests. They, as the alien domination 
strengthened, became genuine shepherds of their peo- 
ple, led them through their valley of the shadows, kept 
them on firm paths in politics and preserved to them, by 
their precepts and their control over education, the her- 
itage of their language. As time went by, under the 
English pressure, a national spirit emerged, not French 
but French-Canadian. The faith became the symbol of 
the unity of the race. Today the French-Canadian is 
Catholic because he is first of all French. His religion 
is the bulwark of his racial identity. 

His present position in Canada is peculiar. He is in 
control of Quebec, actually and legally. He has many 
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rights within the Dominion and few pressing duties. 
He holds at the moment the balance of power in 
Parliament. Yet to him Quebec is still the Canadian 
nation’ and he has little interest in what lies beyond its 
bounds. When he thinks in continental terms, he is apt 
to see himself as a small Gallic island ringed in by 
threatening seas of Anglo-Saxondom. Here lies his 
nightmare: his constant apprehension is that he will not 
be able to fend off the peril, and that his barriers, his 
language and his race, may give way, with absorption 
as the result. But absorption, it would seem, is not very 
near. The race has been like the grain of mustard seed: 
the few thousand who came from France in the seven- 
teenth century, never since materially reinforced, have 
increased to three millions, three compact millions, < 
central massif strategically placed for slow movement 
into adjoining territory. In this glacier-like expansion 
into Ontario, Vermont, and other bordering lands, the 
edges of the mass become somewhat chipped, it is true, 
but as it moves on, the scarred places disappear and dis- 
tricts which once were English, begin to speak French. 
In such places, only in the cities do the English hold out 
— and not inall of them. They are steadily dwindling, 
for example, in Quebec. Yet, so potent is the Saxon 
solvent that nearly one-half of the French people of 
Quebec speak the alien tongue in addition to their own 
— that is, speak it after a fashion. The fear of absorp- 
tion is not, then, entirely groundless. 

In racial origin, the French-Canadian can claim to be 
within the circle of the elect, for his ancestors came 


? “Québec, la belle province, le Canada pour nous,” Abbé A. Magnan, 
Histoire de la race francaise aux Etats-unis (Paris, 1913). 
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mainly from Normandy, and he is therefore a “Nor- 
dic,” but (as he has much intermarried with the Indian) 
a “Nordic” with a bar sinister. He is vigorous and 
hardy, and on the whole a better physical type than the 
French of old France. He has the Norman qualities 
of thrift and industry, all the Latin’s sociability and that 
virtue for which the Latin is not conspicuously famous, 
honesty, at least honesty in the small things of life. He 
is medievally conservative. His is not an acquisitive or 
materialistic nature. He is cast in rather a small mould 
and is satisfied to have things as his ancestors had them. 
Yet he is not poor in the sense in which the slum dwell- 
ers of a great city are poor. He still, as Lord Durham 
remarked of him, in the country districts at any rate, 
enjoys “a rude abundance.” In the cities modern fac- 
tory conditions have had their effect on him as on all 
other peoples, and he has not known how to secure pro- 
tection from them as well as have others, except the 
biological protection of large families. 

Essentially religious and spiritual in his outlook on 
life, he stands at the opposite pole from Protestant ma- 
terialism and individualism. Rightly or wrongly, to 
him, Protestant or English (he is apt to use the two 
terms interchangeably) materialism reveals itself on 
analysis as selfishness, and when the bulwark of religion 
goes, he believes that there is nothing left. The way is 
open to the “eat-drink-and-be-merry” attitude, to the 
irresponsibility of divorce and the shirking of paternity. 
Nature, he rightly thinks, will return to herself and 
supplant such people with a stronger race. This at least 
is the point of view of his priest and the rest of his elect. 
Who shall say that they are wrong? 
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Elle (l’emigration canadienne-frangaise) apporte avec elle, 
au sein de populations fortement entamées par |’action dissol- 
vante du protestantisme et d’une civilisation trop sensualiste, une 
foi robuste . . . une vitalité qui n’est pas surpassée par aucun 
autre nation du monde. . . .” 


This consciousness of the contrast between the two 
peoples, together with a very keen perception of their 
histories in the new world, has naturally been of great 
inspiration to the race-mongers among them, men to be 
found in numbers among their priests and journalists. 
They have elevated their race into the réle of a chosen 
people and have equipped it with a mission. Through 
it, America is to be won back to the double fold of the 
Church and the French language. In particular, the 
long struggle with the Puritans is to be decided in its 
favor. He who laughs last laughs best, and the Bas- 
tonnois are at last to be discomfited, not by conquest 
but by the more certain method of substitution and out- 
breeding. 

Nous croyons fermement que Dieu assigne 4 chaque peuple 
une mission et que, aussi longtemps que le peuple est fidéle 4 sa 
mission, la Providence veille sur lui et ne permet pas qu’il soit 
aneanti. Qu’importe la prosperité apparente de certains pays 


infidéles? La vie des nations se mesure non par des années, 
mais par des siécles.* 


This is the background, the story follows. 

Interchange of population along the northern border 
has doubtless gone on ever since there was a northern 
border. There were English residents in old New 
France, closed preserve though it was; there was an 


*E. Hamon, S.J., Les Canadiens-frangais de la Nouvelle-Angleterre 
(Quebec, 1891), 2. 
* Abbé A. Magnan, of cit. 
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occasional Canadian in colonial Boston. There were 
some French-Canadian soldiers in Washington’s army, 
soldiers who were afterwards settled on the shores of 
Lake Champlain, where their descendants still remain. 
There were a few wanderers after 1815 who came and 
went and left no trace. There was a considerable mi- 
gration after the rebellion of 1837, and certain par- 
ishes in Vermont which still exist were founded at that 
time. After 1837 others drifted slowly in, until by the 
Civil War, tiny communities were to be found in a few 
New England towns, Southbridge, for example. But 
the first considerable movement of importance came 
during the Civil War and just after it. Labor was 
scarce in New England during the war and after the 
war came prosperity and expansion. At the same time, 
the cessation of war demand had slowed down progress 
in Canada. A considerable immigration from the Do- 
minion ensued. At first it took the form of the coming 
of young unmarried men to work in the brickyards dur- 
ing the summers. Returning home with a new suit of 
clothes and a gold watch, these young men became con- 
scious or unconscious missionaries and were soon fol- 
lowed southward by the heads of families. As Dr. 
Drummond quaintly puts it, in his poem on the return 
from “The States” of John B. Waterhole, né Jean 
Bateese Trudeau: 


. beeg swell feller jomp off car, dat’s boss by nigger man. 


He’s dressin on de premiére classe, an’ got new suit of clothes 

Wit’ long moustache dat’s stickin out, de ’noder side hees nose 

Fine gol’ watch chain—nice portmanteau—an’ long, long 
overcoat 

Wit’ beaver hat—dat’s Yankee style—an’ red tie on hees t’roat. 
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The Aabitant used to be a notoriously poor farmer 
and had by the 1860’s in many cases succeeded in exhaust- 
ing the once fertile lands of the St. Lawrence valley. 
What more natural then than for him to turn southward 
and by a year or two’s work among the prodigiously rich 
Bastonnois earn enough to enable him to put his farm 
back on a good basis, pay off the mortgage or what not? 
This was the second phase of the movement. The third 
followed naturally. It was inevitable that a consider- 
able proportion of those going would remain. Oppor- 
tunities would open, new associations would be formed, 
the young folk would get work or marry in the stranger 
country and, perhaps more seductive still, the bright 
lights of the cities would attract simple country people. 
Moreover, by 1870, or so, the available land of Quebec 
was at an end. Expansion had to take place in some 
direction, and the easiest direction was to the south. 
Consequently, within ten years after the first considerable 
migration, permanent settlements were being formed. 
New France had come into New England to stay. 

During the ’70’s, ’80’s and ’90’s a veritable exodus 
took place from the Quebec countryside. “Le mal des 
Etats-unis,” “la fitvre aux Etats-unis” had swept over 
the people. Whole parishes were deserted and their 
emptied houses boarded up. The movement was not 
entirely self-propelled. There is no better factory- 
fodder than the Aabitant; no strike will occur where he 
composes the labor force. He will work long and hard 
for the small pay which seems to him large. Conse- 
quently the recruiting agents of the mill owners were 
frequently abroad in the land and their activities speed- 
ed the move southward. 
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At first the Church was bitterly opposed to the move- 
ment. It saw its children being carried off into a Prot- 
estant and alien atmosphere where doubtless they would 
be lost to the fold. Within a few years, however, the 
priesthood began to shift its point of view. A few self- 
sacrificing curés had followed their flocks and had suc- 
ceeded in keeping them together. Why should not a 
new province be added to French Catholicism? From 
despair and doubt the Church came almost to rejoice 
and to believe that the migration of its people was 
taking the form of a providential mission for the regen- 
eration of the stronghold of Puritanism. They were en- 
gaged upon a crusade, and the prize was no less than 
the eventual Gallicanization of New England. It 
should be noted that any oppression on the part of the 
Church in Quebec was definitely not a cause of the ex- 
odus. Catholicism in that province is a democratic (or 
at least a popular) religion. 

After 1900 the emigration began to dry up. The 
Canadian west was opening and as a result industrial ex- 
pansion in Quebec was becoming considerable. The 
provincial government was making strong efforts to re- 
tain its people and was opening up new lands to the 
north. Nationalism counted even among the poor. Dur- 
ing the decade 1910-1920 a return movement of con- 
siderable proportions took place. Since 1920, it is prob- 
able that the tide has again set southward, though no 
reliable statistics are to be obtained. At any rate the 
twenty years’ cessation of reinforcements did not result 
in the dissolution of the French communities. 


* * * * * * * 
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This brief sketch of the history of French-Canadian 
immigration into New England will serve to introduce 
what is really its most interesting aspect, that is to say, 
the question as to whether there is any prospect of the 
French making good their attempt to retain their racial 
identity. Racial identity must be distinguished sharply 
from citizenship and allegiance: there is no evidence to 
show that the French are one whit poorer Americans 
than other people. The Franco-American war record, 
for example, is perfectly creditable, quite as much so, 
one gathers from their local histories, as that of the 
mother province.* 

An element of primary significance in the problem 
lies in the obvious differences between French-Canadian 
immigration and that of other foreign groups. The 
French-Canadian is close to his base. There is not the 
same need, especially in these days of the motor car, for 
him to lose touch with his home as there is in the case 
of those who have crossed the Atlantic. Also, he is an 
American to begin with. Many of the hard experiences 
which other racial groups have to face are not his, and 
he slips into the life of the new community, if not into 
its language, with comparative ease. He has always 
lived close to the frontier and has all the adaptiveness 
of the frontiersman. Moreover his method of coming 
is not by isolated individuals. It is the transfer en 
masse of a civilization: schools, churches, journals and 
professions, all complete. He comes not altogether in 
a humble and suppliant spirit but as the representative 
of a culture as high as our own, of a supremely self- 


* See, for example, Felix Gatineau, Histoire des Franco-A mericains 
de Southbridge (Framingham, Mass.), 1919. 
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conscious culture and one that has proved both in Eu- 
rope and the outer world particularly resistant to out- 
side influences. On the other hand, this very familiari- 
ty with American ways is, from his point of view, a dan- 
ger. To few French-Canadians can English, for ex- 
ample, be an entirely strange tongue. 

He has two of the most valuable economic assets in 
the struggle to maintain himself, a low standard of liv- 
ing and a very high birthrate. The history of labor in 
the manufacturing towns of New England has been the 
history of a succession of waves of peoples, each as it 
comes in underbidding its predecessor — moving into the 
discarded houses and callings of the class which it 
has pushed a stage further up the social scale. The 
Irish pushed out the native-born, and the French have 
pushed out the Irish. In their turn they have in places 
been pushed out by the later-comers: Slavs, Italians, and 
Greeks. But not entirely. They have what these Eu- 
ropeans have not, especially the Slavs and the Greeks, a 
healthy family life, and high standards of decency and 
morality. Large families, it is said, do one of two 
things, they either lead to demoralization and careless- 
ness, or to thrift and industry. In the case of the French 
there is no doubt that they lead to the latter. They 
have also the advantage of large and almost homo- 
geneous communities of their own folk, such as Fall 
River and Manchester, the latter alleged, by the way, 
by one of themselves to be “more bi-lingual than the 
capital of Canada.” 

On the other hand, they have certainly climbed some 
distance up the ladder, a fatal accomplishment for a 
race which wishes to remain intact. Apart from individ- 
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uals who have come to the top in miscellaneous callings, 
such as former Governor Pothier of Rhode Island, they 
have entered the employer class to a certain extent and 
have become factory owners here and there.* They are 
also said to have left the central hive in such cities as 
Lowell and to have moved out in considerable numbers 
to the residential suburbs along with the native stock. 
The impression obtained by a survey of the situation as 
a whole is that they advance economically and socially 
quite as fast as the Irish, their inveterace rivals, and 
faster than other non-Teutonic peoples. 

Not only must a race, to preserve itself, keep on the 
bottom of the heap, it must also sedulously refrain 
from intermarriage. Have the French-Canadians so 
refrained? Authorities, French and American, agree 
that they have. “Marriages with a stranger are a crime 
against God and a national abomination” says the Guide 
francais de Fall River. Statistics,’ where applicable, bear 
out the impression. So does the practice of the race in 
Canada, where intermarriage, except with their foes, 
the Catholic Irish, is rare. 

This strict identity the pioneers in New England fur- 
ther sought to preserve by resolutely refusing to become 
naturalized. They looked upon naturalization as trea- 
son to their homeland. At last, during the ’80’s, it be- 
came obvious to them that they were standing in their 
own light. They saw the Irish ever climbing to dizzier 
heights in the political world while they themselves 
stood debarred from it. They could not make their 


* Notably in Southbridge, Mass. 


® See the various tables in the decennial censuses showing degree of 
intermarriage. 
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weight tell. Even in purely legal matters they were 
under handicaps. 

About 1883 certain of their leaders began a vigorous 
agitation which within a decade resulted in a fair pro- 
portion of the original immigrants becoming naturalized. 
Today they do not as a group conspicuously refrain from 
naturalization. In this matter they have but illustrated 
the natural course of a conservative people, none the 
worse for being slow in coming to a decision. They soon 
began to rival the Irish in local politics, and took for 
the most part, the other side of the fence, becoming 
Republicans. By the ’90’s they were entering the state 
legislatures and in the twentieth century they have had 
considerable representation in both houses of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. 
They have had one governor,’ a minister to Holland," 
and in 1928 a national senator. But it is in the munici- 
palities that they naturally have most influence. In 
Manchester it is said that “on y parle francais autant 
que la langue officielle dans tous les services adminis- 
tratifs.”* Naturalization has thus not in any sense been 
a destructive act. Rather it has strengthened the posi- 
tion of the race in the community and made it into a 
natural, native product, New France on the soil of New 
England, not an alien community enclosed within a 
Saxon mass. 

But naturalization is but the outwork of racial iden- 
tity. Its real citadel is far other and lies within the 
twin walls of language and religion. If these go down, 


7 Aram J. Pothier of Rhode Island. 
* A. M. Beaupré. 


* L’Evolution de la race francaise en Amérique, reprints from La 
Presse (Montreal, 1921). 
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racial identity will surely follow. Are they going down? 
This is the all-important question which this article 
must seek, however unsatisfactorily, to answer. There 
are four agencies used to support them, the priest, the 
school, the national society, and the press. Around the 
person of the priest a great battle has waged for half a 
century. The French have been inclined to look upon 
themselves and the Irish as two groups equally for- 
eign, starting their new lives from the same point. The 
Irish, on the other hand, “more American than the 
Americans,” proud of their possession of the English 
language, have from the first attempted to dominate 
and to impose their priests and language, even, it is said, 
in parishes where they form a small minority. A vic- 
tory was scored by the French as early as 1870, when 
the New England hierarchy decided on the principle of 
the language of the majority of the congregation deter- 
mining the language of the priest. But weary years of 
struggle lay ahead, and at times, as in Fall River in 
1884, the French, rather than submit to Irish dictation, 
left the church altogether, a course which curiously 
enough Abbé Magnan, perfervid Catholic, approves. 
This matter was patched up, but the fight went on and 
still goes on in Fall River. In other places some com- 
promise has been reached or victory has gone to one side 
or the other. The first French episcopate on New Eng- 
land soil was raised at Manchester in 1907 in the per- 
son of Bishop Guertin, American-born son of Canadian 
parents. 

The parochial school has been the second great agency 
of racial safety. In many localities its pupils far out- 
number those attending the public schools. From time 
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to time assaults are made upon it, of course, but these, 
sporadic and occasional in nature, do not seem to make 
much impression upon it. There was a decided wave 
of reaction against it following the enactment of the 
Americanization law by Congress in 1918, a side-wind 
from the war. The law became more or less of a dead 
letter in Vermont and New Hampshire, where, thanks 
to Bishop Guertin, a compromise was arrived at as to 
the use of French. The French by no means adopted 
an anti-English note; they simply insisted on their right 
not to forget their own language. A dispatch from 
Lewiston, Maine, of October 26, 1927,”° stated that the 
French pupils of that city appeared to the State Com- 
missioner of Education to have a fair knowledge of 
English in the higher grades but little or none in the 
lower grades. The Commissioner “expressed the opin- 
ion that ‘the teaching of French is over-stressed.’” 
Whatever the school can do, it is unlikely that the State 
officially can undo it: that must come from other chan- 
nels, self-interest and the experiences and necessities of 
every-day life, “lair ambiant,” as one of their writers 
calls it. 

The French press does not appear to differ very much 
from other immigrant presses. Journals appear and dis- 
appear with lightning-like rapidity. None of them have 
a very large circulation, even in such places as Man- 
chester or Woonsocket, and the conclusion is a tempt- 
ing one that French people, when they read a paper, 
read one in the English language. Professor R. E. Park” 
thinks that the immigrant press would quickly disappear 


*° In the Boston Herald. 
11 The Immigrant Press and its Control, 326. 
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if the group in question were not constantly recruited 
from abroad. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
that the press has been one of the most effective agents 
in securing the creation of a separate parish system. 
There is nothing unique about all these instruments 
of racial self-preservation. Every foreign-born group, 
with the exception of those from other English coun- 
tries, uses them, though they are more conspicuous 
among Catholic than among Protestant peoples. The 
question is, have they any prospect of success? Here 
may be noted a difference of motive. Other races pre- 
sumably have their vague nationalistic aspirations but 
it is extremely unlikely that with the exception of a 
rabid chauvinist here and there they look forward to the 
time when their race and language will be the dominant 
one in this country or a section of it. By and large, 
probably the same is true of the French, though it is 
also probably true of them that the persistence of race 
and language and ultimate domination is an ideal with 
larger numbers of them than of other peoples."* Their 
prophets and priests feel confident of victory, not only 
in New England but also in Ontario and New Bruns- 
wick, wherever in fact the glacier can flow out from its 
central massif. This may be so; it is in the womb of 
the future, and they are a hardy and persistent race. 
In an effort to get something more substantial than 
prophecies for this article, the author made a brief in- 
vestigation of some of the leading French communities 
of New England. While space will not permit an enu- 
meration of the results in any detail, they may be put 


12 Consult such writers as Abbé Magnan, Abbé Lionel Groulx, and 
Rev. Pére Hamon for abundant expression of these sentiments. 
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down in a general way. First there is the broad divi- 
sion into rural and urban dwellers. Except where the 
country folk form part of the glacier-like movement 
from the central mass, as in northern Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Maine, it may be stated unqualifiedly 
that the French are not holding out. Within a generation 
they melt into the general population. The urban dwell- 
ers fall into three classes, the first, those who live scat- 
tered about a considerable urban area, individuals cut 
off from the rest and like the country folk, being assim- 
ilated; the second, those who live in a community con- 
taining considerable numbers of French people but who 
are not segregated into a compact area, as the French in 
Cambridge, for example. In such places they may pre- 
serve enough unity to have a church of their own, but 
their language is disappearing and their children do not 
speak French. 

Those communities where they are settled in com- 
pact blocks, as in Nashua, Fall River, Woonsocket, New 
Bedford, and so on, form the third class. Here they 
themselves maintain that no impression is being made 
upon them and that French is being spoken even unto 
the third and fourth generation, a contention the force 
of which is not lessened by a stroll about the streets of 
such cities. Many minor centers seem also to be hold- 
ing out, Suncook, N. H., for example, where a French 
investigator contends that “tout le monde parle fran- 
cais, méme les Irlandais,” surely this last the most un- 


kindest cut of all."* M. J. G. Le Boutillier, most 


3 I’ Evolution de la race francaise en Amérique, 86. 
'* See his preface to Alexandre Belisle’s Histoire de la presse franco- 
américaine et des Canadiens-francais aux Etats-Unis (Worcester, 1911). 
§ » 9 
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moderate and judicial of all their writers, thinks that it 
would be overbold to predict the eventual survival of 
French but asserts that English has not yet made much 
impression on the compact group, and that extinction is 
not within sight. Perhaps the slow movement on to 
the land in the district along the northern boundary will 
continue to spread south and be the most permanent of 
all, since it consolidates its gains, as it were, as it goes 
along and is never cut off from its base. 
.* = ees 8 


In conclusion: French-Canadian immigration, if it is 
in some respects similar to that of other foreign groups, 
especially other Catholic groups, is in others very dif- 
ferent. It is similar in that the average French-Cana- 
dian who has come here (though this is no longer strict- 
ly the case) has been a poor and exploited peasant, ill- 
housed and ill-paid and cursed with great fecundity. 
It is different in that he is quite as typical an American 
before he comes as has been the Yankee himself and 
can thus adapt himself more readily than Europeans. 
It is different, again, in that he is very conscious of the 
historic past of the two races and realizes perfectly well 
that he is invading the old Puritan stronghold which 
was the despair of his ancestors. Whatever may be the 
fate of New England, that fate can never be similar to 
its past. The old civilization and the type of people 
who made that civilization have largely gone. Amid 
the warring groups that strive for supremacy the 
French-Canadian is confident that he will come out on 
top. He may, and he may not. At any rate, the world 
has yet much to hear from a people who can maintain 
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for so many generations the conviction that they are 
called of God. Not altogether vaingloriously, perhaps, 
has one of their writers inscribed on his banners the old 
motto of his race: “Gesta Dei per Francos.” 








“Only one available Hawthorne-Melville document is still 
unprinted, the ‘Agatha’ letter,” writes Raymond Weaver, in 
his life of Herman Melville. Through the kindness of the 
owner, Mrs. Henry K. Metcalf, we are now enabled herewith 
to print the original letter, returned by Hawthorne at the au- 
thor’s request, after he had learned that Hawthorne proposed 
to do nothing with it. Melville intended to write the story 
himself* but never did; and the letter has been among Mel- 
ville’s papers ever since. The memorandum of facts which the 
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MELVILLE’S “AGATHA” LETTER TO 
HAWTHORNE 





New Bedford lawyer sent to Melville, and upon which the 
story of Agatha was to have been based, has always remained 
with the letter, and is therefore printed with it here. 


Ss. E. M. 


Herman MeEtvitte tro NaTHANIEL HawTHoRNE 


| Salutation torn off | 

— While visiting Nantucket some four weeks ago, 
I made the acquaintance of a gentleman from New 
Bedford, a lawyer, who gave me considerable informa- 
tion upon several matters concerning which I was curi- 


patience, & endurance, & resignedness of the women of 
the island in submitting so uncomplainingly to the long, 
long abscences of their sailor husbands, when, by way 
of anecdote, this lawyer gave me a leaf from his pro- 
fessional experience. Altho’ his memory was a little 


* Julian Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife, 1, 475. 


Pittsfield Aug: 13% 
1852 


One night we were talking, I think, of the great 
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confused with regard to some of the items of the story, 
yet he told me enough to awaken the most lively inter- 
est in me; and I begged him to be sure and send me a 
more full account so soon as he arrived home — he hav- 
ing previously told me that at the time of the affair he 
had made a record in his books. - I heard nothing 
more, till a few days after arriving here at Pittsfield I 
received thro’ the Post Office the enclosed documents.’ 
— You will perceive by the gentleman’s note to me that 
he assumed that I had purposed making literary use of 
the story; but I had not hinted anything of the kind to 
him, & my first spontaneous interest in it arose from very 
different considerations. I confess, however, that since 
then I have a little turned the subject over in my mind 
with a view to a regular story to be founded on these 
striking incidents. But, thinking again, it has occurred 
to me that this thing lies very much in a vein, with 
which you are peculiarly familiar. To be plump, I 
think that in this matter you would make a better hand 
at it than I would. Besides the thing seems nat- 
urally to gravitate towards you (to speak [Aalf a line 
torn| should of right belong to you. I could [Aalf a 
line torn| the Steward(?) to deliver it to you. 

The very great interest I felt in this story while nar- 
rating to me, was heightened by the emotion of the gen- 
tleman who told it, who evinced the most unaffected 
sympathy in it, tho’ now a matter of his past. — But per- 
haps this great interest of mine may have been largely 
helped by some accidental circumstance or other: so that, 
possibly, to you the story may not seem to possess so 











* If the reader will now turn to page 302 and read this document, the 
rest of Melville’s letter will be more intelligible. 
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much of pathos, & so much of depth. But you will see 
how it is. 

In estimating the character of Robinson Charity 
should be allowed a liberal play. I take exception to 
that passage from the Diary which says that “he must 
have received a portion of his punishment in this life” 
—thus hinting of a future supplemental castigation. 
I do not at all suppose that his desertion of his 
wife was a premeditated thing. If it had been so, he 
would have changed his name, probably, after quitting 
her. — No: he was a weak man, & his temptations (tho’ 
we know little of them) were strong. The whole sin 
stole upon him insensibly — so that it would perhaps 
have been hard for him to settle upon the exact day 
when he could say to himself, “Now I have deserted my 
wife”; unless, indeed upon the day he wedded the Alex- 
andria lady. — And here I am reminded of your Lon- 
don husband: tho’ the cases so widely contrast. — Many 
more things might be mentioned; but I forbear; you 
will find out the suggestiveness for yourself; & all the 
better perhaps, for my not intermeddling. 

If you should be suffic[ien]tly interested, to engage 
upon a regular story founded on this narration; then I 
consider you but fairly entitled to the following tribu- 
tary items, collected by me, by chance, during my strolls 
thro the island; & which — as you will perceive —seem 
legitimately to belong to the story, in its rounded & 
beautified & thoroughly developed state; — but of all 
this you must of course be your own judge — I but sub- 
mit matter to you — I don’t decide. 

Supposing the story to open with the wreck — then 
there must be a storm; & it were well if some faint 
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shadow of the preceding calm were thrown forth to 
lead the whole. — Now imagine a high cliff overhang- 
ing the sea & crowned with a pasture for sheep; a little 
way off — higher up, —a light-house, where resides 
the father of the future Mrs. Robinson the First. The 
afternoon is mild & warm. The sea with an air of sol- 
emn deliberation, with an elaborate deliberation, cere- 
moniously rolls upon the beach. The air is suppressed- 
ly charged with the sound of long lines of surf. There 
is no land over against the cliff short of Europe & the 
West Indies. Young Agatha (but you must give her 
some other name)* comes wandering along the cliff. She 
marks how the continual assaults of the sea have under- 
mined it; so that the fences fall over, & have need of 
many shiftings inland. The sea has encroached also 
upon that part where their dwelling-house stands near 
the light-house. — Filled with meditations, she reclines 
along the edge of the cliff & gazes out seaward. She 
marks a handful of cloud on the horizon, presaging a 
storm thro’ all this quietude. (Of a maritime family & 
always dwelling on the coast, she is learned in these 
matters). This again gives food for thought. Sudden- 
ly she catches the long shadow of the cliff cast upon the 
beach 100 feet beneath her; and now she notes a shadow 
moving along the shadow. It is cast by a sheep from 
the pasture. It has advanced to the very edge of the 
cliff, & is sending a mild innocent glance far out upon 
the water. There, in strange & beautiful contrast, we 
have the innocence of the lamb placidly eyeing the ma- 
lignity of the sea, (All this having poetic reference to 
Agatha & her sea-lover, who is coming in the storm: the 


% Parenthesis crossed out in pencil. 
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storm carries her lover to her; she catches a dim distant 
glimpse of his ship ere quitting the cliff) = 

P.S. It were well, if from her knowledge of the deep 
miseries produced to wives by marrying seafaring men, 
Agatha should have formed a young determination 
never to marry a sailor; which resolve in her, however, 
is afterwards overborne by the omnipotence of love. — 
P.S. no 2. Agatha should be active during the wreck, 
and should, in some way, be made the saviour of young 
Robinson. He should be the only survivor. He should 
be ministered to by Agatha at the house during the ill- 
ness ensuing upon his injuries from the wreck. Now 
this wrecked ship has driven over the shoals, & driven 
upon the beach where she goes to pieces, all but her 
stem-part. This in course of time becomes embedded 
in the sand —after the lapse of some years showing 
nothing but the sturdy stem (or, prow-bone) project- 
ing some two feet at low water. All the rest is filled 
and packed down with the sand. — So that after her 
husband has disappeared the sad Agatha every day sees 
this melancholy monument, with all its remindings. — 





Some few other items occur to me — but nothing ma- 
terial — and I fear to weary you, if not, make you smile 
at my strange impertinent officiousness. — And it would 
be so, were it not that these things do, in my mind, seem 
legitimately to belong to the story; for they were visi- 
bly suggested to me by scenes I actually beheld while on 
the very coast where the story of Agatha occurred. 





I do not, therefore, My Dear Hawthorne, at all im- 
agine that you will think that I am so silly as to flatter 
myself I am giving you anything of my own. I am but 
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restoring to you your own property — which you would 
quickly enough have identified for yourself — had you 
but been on the spot as I happened to be. 

Let me conclude by saying that it seems to me that 
with your great power in these things, you can construct 
a story of remarkable interest out of this material fur- 
nished by the New Bedford lawyer. You have 
a skeleton of actual reality to build about with fulness 
& veins & beauty. And if I thought I could do it as 
well as you, why, I should not let you have it. — The 
narrative from the Diary is instinct with significance. — 
Consider the mention of the shawls & the infer- 
ence drawn from it. Ponder the conduct of this Rob- 
inson throughout. Mark his trepidation & suspicion 
when anyone called upon him. — But why prate so — 
you will mark it all and mark it deeper than I would, 
perhaps. 

I have written all this in a great hurry; so you must 
spell it out the best way you may. 

After a sufficient lapse of time — when Agatha has 
become alarmed about the persistent absence of her 
young husband & is presently* expecting a letter from— 
then we must introduce the mail-post — no, that phrase 
won't do, but here is the thing. Owing the re- 
moteness of the lighthouse from any settled place no 
regular mail reaches it. But some mile or so distant 
there is a road leading between two post-towns. And 
at the junction of what we shall ca!l the Light-House 
road with this Post Road, there stands a post surmount- 
ed with a little rude wood box with a lid to it and a 
leather hinge. Into this box the Post boy drops all let- 











* Or, perennially. 
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ters for the people of the light house & that vicinity of 
fishermen. To this post they must come for their let- 
ters. And, of course, daily aging(?) Agatha grieves 
[two words illegible| years. She goes thither daily. 
As her hopes gradually decay in her, so does the post it- 
self, & the little box decays. The post rots in the ground 
at last. Owing to its very little use — hardly used at 
all — grass grows rankly about it. At last a little bird 
nests in it. At last the post falls. 





The father of Agatha must be an old widower —a man 
of the sea, but early driven away from it by repeated 
disasters. Hence, is he subdued & quiet & wise in his 
life. And now he tends a light house, to warn people 
from those very perils, from which he himself has suf- 


fered. 


Tue Lawyer’s Story’ 


May 28*? 1842 Saturday. I have just returned from 
a visit to Falmouth with a Mr Janney of M°. on one of 
the most interesting and romantic cases I ever expect to 
be engaged in. The gentleman from Missouri Mr 
Janney came to my house last Sunday evening and re- 
lated to myself and partner that he had married the 
daughter of a Mrs Irvin formerly of Pittsburgh Pa. 
and that Mrs. Irvin had married a second husband by 
the name of Robertson. The latter deceased about two 
years since. He was appointed Adm‘. to his Estate which 
amounted to $20,000 — about 15 months afterwards 
Mrs. Robertson also died and in the meantime the 
Adm‘. had been engaged in looking up heirs to the Es- 


> In the lawyer’s handwriting. 
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tate. He learned that Robertson was an Englishman 
whose original name was Shinn — that he had resided 
at Alexandria D. C. where he had two nephews. He 
also wrote to England and had ascertained the history 
of genealogy of the family with much accuracy, when 
on going to the Post Office one day he found a letter 
directed to James Robertson the deceased, post marked 
Falmouth Mass**. On opening it he found it from 
a person signing herself Rebecca A. Gifford and ad- 
dressing him as “Father.” The existence of this girl 
had been known before by Mrs. Robertson and her hus- 
band had pronounced her to be illegitimate. The Adm‘. 
then addressed a letter to Mrs. Gifford informing her 
of the decease of her father. He was surprized soon 
after by the appearance in St. Louis of a shrewd Quak- 
er from Falmouth named Dillingham with full powers 
and fortified by letters and affidavits shewing the ex- 
istence of a wife in Falmouth whom Robertson mar- 
ried in 1807 at Pembroke Mass & the legitimacy of the 
daughter who had married a Mr Gifford and laying 
strong claims to the entire property. 

The Adm*«. and his heirs having strong doubts arising 
from the declarations of Robertson during his lifetime 
& the peculiar expressions contained in the letters ex- 
hibited, as to the validity of the marriage & the claim 
based upon it, determined to resist and legal proceed- 
ings were at once commenced. The object of the visit 
of Mr. Janney was to attend the taking of depositions, 
upon a notice from the claimants. The Minister, Town 
Clerk and Witnesses present at the ceremony estab- 
lished the fact of a legal marriage and the birth of a 
child in wedlock, beyond all cavil or controversy. All 
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of the witnesses were of the highest respectability and 
the widow and daughter interested me very much. 

It appeared that Robertson was wrecked on the coast 
of Pembroke where this girl, then Miss Agatha Hatch 
was living —that he was hospitably entertained and 
cared for, and that within a year after, he married her, 
in due form of law* — that he went two short voyages 
to sea. About two years after the marriage, leaving his 
wife enceinte he started off in search of employment and 
from that time until seventeen years afterwards she 
never heard from him in any way whatsoever, directly 
or indirectly, not even a word. Being poor she went out 
nursing for her daily bread and yet contrived out of her 
small earnings to give her daughter a first rate educa- 
tion. Having become connected with the Society of 
Friends she sent her to their most celebrated boarding 
school and when I saw her I found she had profited by 
all her advantages beyond most females. In the mean- 
time Robertson had gone to Alexandria D. C. where he 
had entered into a successful and profitable business and 
married a second wife. At the expiration of this long 
period of 17 years which for the poor forsaken wife had 
glided wearily away, while she was engaged away from 
home, her Father rode up in a gig and informed her 
that her husband had returned and wished to see her 
and her child — but if she would not see him, to see her 
child at all events. They all returned together and en- 
countered him on the way coming to meet them about 
half a mile from her father’s house. This meeting was 
described to me by the mother and daughter. — Every 


© The Vital Records of Pembroke, Mass., 338, record the marriage 
of James Robinson of Boston and Egatha Hatch, October 7, 1806. 
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incident seemed branded upon the memories of both. 
He excused himself as well as he could for his long ab- 
sence and silence, appeared very affectionate refused to 
tell where he was living and persuaded them not to 
make any inquiries. Gave them a handsome sum of 
money, promised to return for good and left the next 
day. — He appeared again in about a year, just on the 
eve of his daughter’s marriage & gave her a bridal pres- 
ent. It was not long after this that his wife in Alex- 
andria died. — He then wrote to his son-in-law to come 
there. — He did so—remained 2 days and brought 
back a gold watch and three handsome shawls which had 
been previously worn by some person. They all ad- 
mitted that they had suspicions then & from this cir- 
cumstance that he had been a second time married. 

Soon after this he visited Falmouth again & as it 
proved for the last time. He announced his intention 
of removing to Missouri & urged the whole family to 
go with him, promising money land and other assistance 
to his son-in-law. The offer was not accepted. He shed 
tears when he bade them farewell. From the time of 
his return to Missouri till the time of his death a con- 
stant correspondence was kept up money was remitted 
by him annually and he announced to them his marriage 
with Mrs. Irvin. He had no children by either of his 
last two wives. 

Mr. Janney was entirely disappointed in the character 
of the evidence and the character of the claimants. He 
considered them, when he first came, as parties to the 
imposition practised upon Mrs. Irvin & her children. 
But I was satisfied and I think he was, that their motives 
in keeping silence were high and pure, creditable in ev- 
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ery way to the true Mrs. Robertson. She stated the 
causes with a simplicity & pathos which carried that con- 
Viction irresistibly to my mind. The only good(?) it 
could have done to expose him would have been to drive 
Robertson away and forever disgrace him & it would 
certainly have made Mrs. Irvin & her children wretched 
for rest of their days. “I had no wish,” said the wife, 
“to make either of them unhappy, notwithstanding all I 
had suffered on his account.” — It was to me a most 
striking instance of long continued & uncomplaining 
submission to wrong and anguish on the part of a wife, 
wh, made her in my eyes a heroine. 

Janney informed me that R. and his last wife did 
not live very happily together and particularly that he 
seemed to be a very jealous suspicious man. That when 
a person called at his house he would never enter the 
room till he knew who it was & “all about him.” He 
must have received a portion of his punishment in this 
life. The fact came out in the course of examination 
that they had agreed to give Dillingham one half of 
what he might obtain deducting the expenses of his half. 
After the strength of the evidence became known Mr. 
Janney commenced the making of serious efforts to ef- 
fect a compromise of the claims. What the result will 
be time will shew. This is, I suspect, the end of my 
connexion with the case. 


Herman MELvILLE 
ua 
The business was settled in a few weeks afterwards, in 
a most amicable and honorable manner, by a division of 


New Bedford July 14th 1852 


* The postscript is Melville’s handwriting. 
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the property. I think Mrs. Robinson and her family 
refused to claim or receive anything that really belonged 
to Mrs. Irvin, or which Robinson had derived through 
her. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS IN COLONIAL BOSTON 


EDITED BY ROBERT FRANCIS SEYBOLT 


From various writings, one gets the impression that the 
craftsmen of colonial America plied their trades with no thought 
of coéperation with those engaged in the same pursuits, that 
“every man was for himself.” There were no formal and 
continuous organizations like those of the mediaeval gilds or 
latter-day unions; but there was a recognition of common in- 
terests within the trades, and attempts were made to conserve 
them. Several interesting instances of trade agreements may 
be cited, in this connection. One records an action of the 
Boston caulkers, of 1741: 


WHEREAS the Caulkers in general within the Port 
of Boston, have for many Years past, laboured under 
great Inconvenience, and have suffered much Damage, 
Wrong and Injury in receiving their Pay for their 
Work, by Notes on Shops for Money and Goods; and 
thereby have greatly Impoverish’d themselves and 
Families: 

THESE are therefore to advertise the Publick, That 
in order to prevent the like Wrongs and Injuries for 
the future, the said Caulkers have entered into Articles 
in due Form, therein subjecting themselves to a Person 
in Trust, under a Penalty for the Performance of their 
Agreement, from the Day of the Date thereof, for such 
and so long Time as they shall follow the Caulking- 
Trade; and have agreed that they will neither directly 
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or indirectly take or receive in Pay for their Work at 
the Caulkers-Trade, of their Employer or Employers, 
any Note or Notes whatsoever on Shops for Goods or 
for Money; and that they will receive and take no other 
Pay for their Service, than good lawful publick Bills of 
Credit, Manufactory Bills, Merchants-Notes, Corn, 
Wheat or other Grain, Pork, Beef or other Provisions, 
Rum, Sugar, Molasses, or other West-India Goods, at 
the Price current, or market Price. 

N.B. This good and commendable Example will 
soon be follow’d by Numbers of other Artificers and 
Tradesmen." 

Within a few years this “good and commendable Example” 


of codperation was followed by the “Tanners of several TTowns 
belonging to this Province” of Massachusetts: 


WHereas a Number of Tanners convened together on 
Wednesday the 22 Instant, at the Grayhound Tavern in 
Roxbury, in order to prevent the further Rise of Hides, 
and consequently of Leather; and there not being a full 
Meeting, they adjourn’d to Wednesday the Sixth Day 
of January next, at Ten of the Clock in the Forenoon, 
at the Three Horse Shoe Tavern in Boston, further to 
consider of the abovemention’d Affair, and it is desired 
there may be a full and general Meeting of Tanners at 
that Time.’ 

On January sixth, 1747-48, they met and voted on “the 
abovemention’d Affair” : 

We the Subscribers, The Tanners of several Towns 
belonging to this Province, being met and convened to- 


* Boston Weekly Post Boy, Feb. 23, 1741. 
? Boston Gazette or Weekly Journal, Dec. 29, 1747; Jan. 5, 1748. 
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gether, by an Adjournment of a former Meeting held 
at Roxbury the 23d of December last, with an intent to 
serve the Publick, by endeavouring to keep down the 
Price of all sorts of tan’d Leather, and also with a de- 
sire to serve our own particular Trade; We do there- 
fore Covenant and agree with each other, that we will 
not from this Time until the 15th of September next, 
give above eighteen Pence a Pound for green Hides, 
and during the same Time that we will not sell our 
Sole Leather for above nine Shillings a Pound, or at 
the Price Mark at eighteen Pence a Pound. 

It was then Proposed and Voted, viz. That we won’t 
tan Hides for other Persons, for less than one Half for 
tanning of the other. 


January 6th, 1747." 


Although there were no gild organizations in colonial Amer- 
ica, like those which existed in England until the dissolutions 
of the sixteenth century, it may not be said that the early 
American craftsmen worked quite independently of each other 
in their respective trades. As occasion arose, they saw the need 
of protecting themselves and their patrons or customers, of im- 
proving cunditions of labor, of agreeing on wages or prices. 
For such purposes they met and “entered into Articles” of 
agreement, which were signed by the assembled craftsmen. 
Temporary, or occasional organizations of this sort were ef- 
fected, as circumstances required, throughout the colonial pe- 
riod. 


® Boston Gazette or Weekly Journal, Jan. 19, 1748. Twenty-five sig- 
natures were appended to this covenant. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Lonely Americans. By Rollo Walter Brown. (New York: 
Coward-McCann. Pp. 311. 1929. $3.50.) 


In his latest book, which is an exposition of the theory of 
the loneliness of intellect, Rollo Walter Brown writes sym- 
pathetically about eight Americans of whom six had definite 
connections with the New England scene. Whistler, it is 
true, was a New Englander only through the merest accident 
of birth, but Charles W. Eliot, Charles Eliot Norton, Emily 
Dickinson, Raphael Pumpelly, and Edward MacDowell were 
closely fastened to New England. George Bellows was out 
of the West; Lincoln had no attachment to the northeast cor- 
ner of these states. But despite the lack of geographical asso- 
ciation between the first six and the last two, there was some- 
thing which they all had in common, according to Mr. Brown’s 
theory, and to this quality the quotation on the title-page is the 
key: “It isolates one anywhere to think beyond a certain point.” 

Of the six, that one with whom Mr. Brown is most suc- 
cessful is he who is most deeply rooted to New England: 
Charles William Eliot, the liberal Puritan, the “‘remote su- 
perman who lived and acted beyond the scale of ordinary mor- 
tals.” Like the sketches by Gamaliel Bradford, that ardent 
trafficker in souls, this one by Mr. Brown is not all biographi- 
cal. It is, rather, an attempt to humanize a cold individual 
whom none ever got to know fully, whom many respected, 
and whom a few loved. President Eliot was possessed of a 
“lofty inscrutability that discouraged intimate approach,” in 
the words of his eulogizer, and perhaps we may believe that 
Mr. Brown has approached him as intimately as any man 
could. He calls him an Olympian, and those who dwell on 
that height are apt to be aloof. President Eliot was sprung 
of New England; he had it in his bones; he was the incarna- 
tion of its cultured aristocracy; a trifle cold; inscrutable, yes; 
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but always living as fully as one of Puritan ancestry could 
live, giving everything he had for the institution he had helped 
to build. An Olympian in the best sense, Mr. Brown has 
etched him with the fine lines he deserves. 

Whistler, of course, was not like Eliot. But he, too, was a 
lonely man, because behind his white lock and dandy manner- 
isms there was a mind which reached farther than the minds 
of his detractors. In “Ten O’Clock” and in “Battersea 
Bridge,” the essay and the painting by which this man, who 
was accidentally born in Lowell, Massachusetts, stands, Whis- 
tler showed his real self: a burning individual who had above 
all else an artistic conscience. The same was true of George 
Bellows, the bustling, good-natured man who saw something 
in prize fights and pool rooms which others were either too 
“sophisticated” or too lazy, artistically, to notice. 

The sketch of Charles Eliot Norton, the “self-indulgent 
apostle” who could start night schools for working boys while 
he could profess to nausea over an atrocity of architecture, is 
felicitous. It is an excellent character study of an over-cul- 
tured man living in an under-cultured age; of a man who 
loved fine living and whose soul was tortured by the loneliness 
which his abnormal philosophy produced. Norton had sat too 
close to Browning to be happy in America in his day. 

Of chief interest in the study of MacDowell, the musician, 
is the sympathetic treatment which Mr. Brown gives to the 
now forgotten, but still unfortunate, disagreement between 
the “listener to the winds” and the president of Columbia Col- 
lege. It is a well-displayed analysis of the tortures which an 
artistic soul may undergo while in an autocrat’s employ. In 
calling Emily Dickinson a sublimated Puritan Mr. Brown 
has chosen a happy phrase, for it explains very well this poet 
who was “at once an entranced cousin of Fabre and a sweet- 
tempered distant relative of Schopenhauer.” Pumpelly, the 
geologist who found God in a stone, who, a thorough-going 
swell, could ride a horse magnificently down Beacon Street 
in Boston, and love the distant hills of Vermont at twilight, is 
another character which appeals to the well-controlled pen of 
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Mr. Brown. The chapter on Lincoln is attractive because it 
gives a clear picture of how a certain mid-western village felt 
when news of his death arrived. 

In each of the essays there is charm and wisdom. Mr. 
Brown tells us that he wrote about these eight “lonely Amer- 
icans” because he liked them. That probably is the reason for 
the sympathy of his volume and the grasping of the humanity 
of those he would portray. He liked them all, that is why he 
could write well about them; but, thankfully, he is enough of 
a scholar to know that love for one’s subject is not all there is 
to understanding. There is also study; it is obvious he has 
studied well his models before going to his drawing board. 


Karw SCHRIFTGIESSER. 


The Demon of the Absolute (New Shelburne Essays, Vol- 
ume I). By Paul Elmer More. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1928. Pp. xvi, 183. $2.50.) 


Though a Mid-Westerner, Paul Elmer More is not, as 
every one knows, among those relatively few writers of the 
great Valley who have formed a self-conscious school animated 
positively by admiration of European realism, naturalism, and 
futilitarianism, and negatively by “a whole-hearted contempt 
for New England Puritanism” and a rage against “the literary 
prigs who used to utter their platitudes from Boston.” He is, 
indeed, a defender of the New England tradition, because he 
is a defender of the humanistic tradition. He is a spiritual 
descendant of men like Emerson and Lowell, who nourished 
and disciplined themselves in the central tradition of Western 
(Occidental) culture, and at the same time were more firmly 
rooted in their own land — were more truly national, “as the 
nation then was” — than the Mid-Western writers of the mod- 
ernist school. “Certainly,” as Mr. More declares, “if there 
be anything common to the writing folk of the earth today and 
not peculiarly American, it is the creed of the modernist, that 
what has been shall be no more, and that quite suddenly we 
have been liberated from the old laws and conventions and 
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fears.” This I quote from the essay, originally written for the 
Revue de Paris, reporting on “Modern Currents in American 
Literature.” This essay begins by excluding from the realm 
of discourse writers whom the new school will not accept as 
sufficiently modern and American, thus ruling out “our most 
accomplished novelist, Edith Wharton,” and “our eminent po- 
ets, Edwin Arlington Robinson and Robert Frost.” Dividing 
the popular moderns into two schools which he names the aes- 
thetic and the realistic, Mr. More touches upon Amy Lowell as 
the recent leader of the aesthetic school and discusses more 
fully James Branch Cabell as the present leader. This brings 
him to the more powerful left wing of the modern school, the 
realists. ‘There is no distinction in “so monotonous a tale writ- 
ten in so drab and drizzling a style” as Main Street, and the 
unrelated pictures and spattered filth of Manhattan Transfer 
remind him of an explosion in a cesspool. These judgements, 
though violent, seem to me essentially sound, though I feel 
that there is a good deal to be said for the author of Babbitt. 
In Theodore Dreiser and Sherwood Anderson, whom he dis- 
cusses at some length, Mr. More sees such power that he nearly 
waxes enthusiastic, but the power is misapplied and dissipated. 
If only Mr. Dreiser “knew the finer aspects of life as he 
knows its shabby underside”! If only Mr. Anderson did not 
dissolve “the solid facts of life . . . before your very eye into 
the clouds of dreamland”! What is obviously amiss in these 
men, in the realistic group as a whole, is that they have grown 
up, from Ohio to Kansas, “innocent of education in any such 
sense as would be recognized in Paris or London.” ‘Though 
Mr. Lewis has a degree from an’ Eastern college, “intellectu- 
ally he is perhaps the crudest member of the group, cruder, 
for instance, than Theodore Dreiser who got most of his edu- 
cation in the streets of Chicago and from the free libraries of 
this and that town, or than Sherwood Anderson who appar- 
ently owes his acquaintance with the alphabet to the grace of 
God.” With admirable talgnt and earnestness these men have 
devoted themselves to the making of books, “no one of which, 
despite their present fame, is likely to be remembered twenty 
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years from now, or in fact has any claim to be called literature 
atall.” Beneath their “sheer ignorance,” however, lies the fun- 
damental explanation of their failure, namely, their espousal 
of “that strange theory which, after many wanderings to and 
fro, has just reached these western shores, the theory that there 
are no moral laws governing life, or that, if such laws are, 
they have no jurisdiction in the artistic representation of life.” 
Unconcerned with character, they write novels without char- 
acters. Finding life futile and meaningless, they write novels 
that are futile and meaningless. Not in them lies any hope for 
the future, but rather in a small! group of critics aiming at a 
sound intellectual situation as a preéssential to a more humane 
literature, “the little group of critics of life and letters scat- 
tered over the land, who have set their faces against the all- 
invading currents of irresponsible half-thinking, and, with full 
knowledge of what has been thought and done in the past, are 
trying to lay the foundations of a new humanism in the pres- 
ent,” among them Irving Babbitt, F. J. Mather, P. H. Frye, 
S. B. Gass, Robert Shafer, and, of course, Mr. More himself. 

This is the second essay in the book; it is followed by essays 
of the type to which Mr. More’s readers are accustomed — 
accomplished discussions, rare in charm and insight, on such 
varied topics as A Note on Poe’s Method, My Debt to Trol- 
lope, George Borrow, Henry Vaughan, and at the last a trans- 
lation of a famous Hindu story, an episode from the Mahab- 
hérata, all of which I must reluctantly pass by in order to have 
space for comment on the title essay of the book, The Demon 
of the Absolute. What is this demon? 


This Demon of the Absolute is nothing else but rationalism, 
what Francis Bacon called the intellectus sibi permissue, or, if 
you wish it in plainer English, reason run amuck. Now reason, 
so long as it is content to accept the actual data of experience, is 
manifestly one of our diviner faculties; at every step in life it is 
our guide and friend, and without it we can do nothing wisely 
or prosperously. And that is why it becomes so dangerous when, 
disregarding “matters of fact, those unconcerning things,” it 
sets up its own absolutes as the truth and asks us to act thereupon. 
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For there are no absolutes in nature; they are phantoms created 
by reason itself in its own likeness, delusions which, when once 
evoked, unsurp the field of reality and bring endless confusion 
in their train. Their close is chaos, in which Anarchy rules su- 
preme. You can trace their disastrous effects in philosophy ever 
since Parmenides and Heraclitus in ancient days started the 
pretty wrangles, still going on, between the metaphysicians who 
conceive the ultimate reality of things as immutable unity and 
those who reduce the universe to pure flux and multiplicity. You 
can see the Demon at work in politics whenever men begin to 
contend for some final unchecked authority in the State, whether 
it be lodged in a monarch or in all the people. It has wrought 
havoc in religion by presenting to faith the alternative between 
an absolute omnipotent God or no God at all, and between an 
infallible Church or undisciplined individualism. But nowhere 
has it produced more stupid contrariety than among the critics 
of art and literature. 


The confusion in our contemporary art and literature, as in 
our life and thought, Mr. More ascribes to our domination by 
the Demon of naturalism, that “ism of nature” which unifies 
all our prevailing isms. Arising in the Renaissance, naturalism 
ran in two main currents, the first of which conceived man as 
part of the all-embracing mechanism of nature, a cog in the 
machine of natural law. A favorite recent form of this violent 
dogma is “behaviorism,” and its result in literature is the sort 
of realism that predominates in our fiction. The second form 
of naturalism conceives man as part of the universal flux of 
nature, a sport of forces in a world without plan or meaning of 
any kind; and a result of this dogma is the fiction representing 
man as a passive channel of an ever-flowing stream of sensa- 
tions devoid of coherence or significance. Our thought and 
our literature oscillate distractingly between the hypothesis that 
the universe is a rigid system of natural law and the hypothesis 
that it is an aimless procession of accidents; but they agree in 
placing man wholly in nature and in “depriving life of any 
serious interest or deep emotions for representation.” The log- 
ical end of naturalism is futilitarianism. 

The old absolutes having failed us, we have increasingly de- 
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voted ourselves to building up a new one under the inspiration 
of science. In our admiration of science “as an accumulation 
and classification and utilization of observed facts,” an admira- 
tion which Mr. More shares, we have permitted science to en- 
croach upon the territory of philosophy and religion under the 
delusion that it could establish a perennial Pax scientia. Hav- 
ing a scientific absolutism as our goal, we have developed and 
accepted as true various hypotheses of time and space, matter 
and motion and life, without subjecting them to any funda- 
mental criticism. In our misconceived loyalty to science, we 
have ignored or rejected the credentials of all hypotheses of a 
different order that seemed to imperil our predetermined con- 
clusion that man and nature are one. The confused conse- 
quences of this effort are revealed for Mr. More in such books 
as those of Professor Whitehead, both in their destructive and 
in their constructive aspects, and he asserts that “the only es- 
cape from our muddle is to overthrow this idol of Unity, this 
Demon of the Absolute, this abortion sprung from the union 
of science and metaphysics, and to submit ourselves humbly to 
the stubborn and irreducible fact that a stone and the human 
soul cannot be brought under the same definition,” to the fact 
stated by Emerson in lines that American humanists with good 
reason like to quote: 


There are two laws discrete 

Not reconciled — 

Law for man, and law for things; 
The last builds town and fleet, 
But it runs wild, 

And doth the man unking. 


We have unkinged man by the attempt, essentially naive, to 
reconcile the two laws by erasing the human law and the au- 
thority that lies behind it because science has convinced us that 
unity is otherwise impossible. Pride in knowledge, leading to 
pride in pseudo-knowledge, forbids our embracing the only 
alternative: a humble recognition of the ineluctable dualism of 
human experience. This recognition, clearly or fitfully, per- 
meated thought and literature from the ancients down to say 
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George Eliot and Trollope, as Mr. More suggests in the essay 
on the latter novelist. There he ascribes to the unkinging of 
man the dehumanization of literature, which in practice means, 
more concretely, the demoralization of literature. We are at 
length living in a time in which the detective story is the only 
form of fiction in which “murder is still simply murder, adul- 
tery simply adultery, theft simply theft, and no more about it.” 
The sound canon that morality is not art has been transformed 
by the aforesaid Demon into the canon that art has nothing to 
do with morality. In the most typical literature of the present 
day we are witnessing a turbid stream of futilitarianism, against 
which that human instinct of self-preservation of which Ar- 
nold liked to speak is already beginning to assert itself. Of 
this instinct the recent vogue of Trollope is an instance, for 
Trollope is far removed from the “defeatist” spirit of the con- 
temporary novelist, and he accepted and exemplified the old 
dual law of the novelist. “The writer of stories must please,” 
said Trollope, “or he will be nothing. And he must teach 
whether he wish to teach or no.” This statement, though Vic- 
torian, still has a certain pertinence, as Mr. More observes: 


If there be any conclusion to be drawn from the history of 
literature, it is that the writer of stories “must teach whether he 
wish to teach or no”; his very denial of the pertinence of the 
moral law to art becomes in practice inevitably a form of teach- 
ing, and as a matter of fact the modern style of fiction is as 
rampant with didacticism as was the most orthodox fiction of 
the Victorians, though naturally with a different lesson in view. 
Pick up a current novel of the better sort like Mr. Young’s 
Love is Enough, and before you reach the end you will find 
the plot twisted and the characters actually warped into a tract 
for divorce; and that is typical. 


Similarly, in the first of these essays, Mr. More shows that 
our writers, even when convinced that absolute standards of 
taste do not exist and when they argue, with doubtful logic, 
that absolutely no standards exist, do in fact set up standards, 
so that “the real question is not whether there are standards, 
but whether they shall be based on tradition or shall be struck 
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out brand new by each successive generation or by each individu- 
al critic.” But here we must leave Mr. More; space forbids 
that I should go on to show just how he reaches the conclusion 
that “the law of taste is the least changeable fact of human na- 
ture, less changeable than religious creeds, far less changeable 
than scientific theories,” or the conclusion that “true art is... 
humanistic rather than naturalistic.” To state his reasons 
adequately would be to repeat most of this profoundly pon- 
dered and admirably articulated essay, which deserves a 
thoughtful reading on the part of all those who openly deplore 
or fitfully suspect the real nature of the goal toward which the 
dogmas of the age are leading us. It is itself a contribution 
to that humanistic tradition which New England, in various 
ways, from its Puritan beginnings to its Romantic Movement 
and even into the present century, has striven to give vital ex- 
istence in the new world. Norman Foerster. 


Democratic Distinction in America. By W. C. Brownell. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1927. Pp. 260. 
$2.00.) 


This volume from the pen of Mr. Brownell, one ventures 
to think, must form part of the true reply to that symposium 
of 1922, Civilization in the United States. The editors of 
that dolorous book surveyed the national scene and took little 
if any pleasure in their findings, because by and large these 
were “an acknowledgment of our spiritual poverty.” To 
something like the same task now comes Mr. Brownell, critic 
of patrician taste, a traveller at home on either side of the 
ocean, a scholar widely read and thoroughly discriminating. 
One marked advantage he has over the colleagues of Mr. 
Harold Stearns, that of longer experience, for Mr. Brownell’s 
mature memories go back as far as the presidency of Grant. 
Less likely, then, is he to be misled by short-time views and 
the despair of “young men in a hurry.” 

Mr. Brownell concludes that the state of things in America 
does not stand in much need of apology. Many harsh Euro- 
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pean criticisms of us are beside the point, since their authors 
understand only imperfectly the scope and purpose of the na- 
tional experiment. And it is comfortingly true that a sufficient 
number of Europeans, Bryce and Charnwood among them, 
have found that we offer institutions or men important enough 
to study at considerable length. Yes, we have done much. Our 
ethos has escaped the baneful effects of a selfish aristocracy, and 
the brutalizing effects of a crushed proletariat. Has the result 
been, as Matthew Arnold thought, to leave us vulgarized, a 
nation with a middle-class soul? Mr. Brownell is not of that 
opinion. Democracy with us, he asserts, is the “doctrine that 
replaces classes by individuals, that makes for universal self- 
respect and general development. . . .” 

Individualism in this country has created lavishly. But a 
new day is dawning, and we have far to go on a new path. Mr. 
Brownell calls now for the emergence of a “spirit of society,” 
a sense of codperation in the common concerns of right living. 
This social sense will do away with the freaks and eccentricities 
of personal behavior, and summon back to the fold the aloof 
“superior” persons whose minds are ever toying with the thought 
of expatriation, because their own land offers too meagre a fare, 
where excellence and the artistic life are concerned. The crea- 
tion of such a spirit must be a work of time, to be sure, and it 
may not be brought to birth without a struggle. As America 
matures, this spirit will emerge more and more. 

It is the converging and codperative forces, the forces of con- 
cert, that exert the cultural pressure which moulds man into 
mankind by modifying his habits and conforming his nature in 
order to fit him for a functional place in the organism they are 
ceaselessly building and rebuilding. To this pressure an indi- 
vidualistic democracy is bound to be a little recalcitrant. 

Sympathetically and yet with discrimination, Mr. Brownell 
traverses the field of contemporary American life, notes in 
many of its departments evidence of our progress. In his 
chapter on “Popular Culture” he affirms boldly his conviction 
that an optimistic attitude is not out of place. He offers inter- 
esting reflections on the changes that have come over the con- 
duct and spirit of American business since its ranks have be- 
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come so thick with graduates of American colleges. Even the 


bond business as an education and career for newly-launched 
college men, has something that may be said in its favor. 

The book is written a somewhat mannered style, evidencing 
a fondness for the exquisite or the elaborate, although its sub- 
tlety never endangers its central balance. Not the least charm- 
ing of its qualities is the copious store of witty observations 
and edged sayings that are scattered through its pages. 


Futmer Moon. 


Memories of Ninety Years. By Henry Munroe Rogers. ( Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1928. Pp. 
409. $5.00.) 


As the author makes it clear at the very beginning, these are 
not the memoirs of Henry H. Rogers, the financier, but of 
Henry M. Rogers, a Boston lawyer, who enjoyed travel, knew 
a large number of interesting people, and found (or made) 
life full of satisfaction. Perhaps the most remarkable quality 
of the book is its vitality. Although Mr. Rogers was eighty- 
five years old when he began to record his reminiscences and 
was almost ninety when he completed the work, his style is vig- 
orous and his message direct and significant. 

The narrative begins with the life of the Rogers household 
in Boston in the 40’s and 50’s. This is followed by a picture 
of Harvard College in the early 60’s. There are anecdotes of 
undergraduate pranks, recollections of Hasty Pudding theatri- 
cals, and criticisms of the method of instruction. “I was, on 
the whole,” says Mr. Rogers, “a pretty good Harvard boy: 
called only once before President Walker for a private ad- 
monition, for noise, including singing in my room in what 
seemed to me a pleasant, homelike evening with a few of the 
boys.” Elsewhere, and in more serious vein, he gives the en- 
during outcome of those happy-go-lucky years: “My greatest 
asset derived from Harvard was and is what may be called 
“The Spirit of Harvard’ — that undercurrent of Truth as the 
ideal to be lived, as well as talked; not only a Veritas upon the 
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Seal as a mortuary emblazonment upon a tablet for dead men, 
but an inspiration, the thing, worth all the rest.” 

Upon graduation with the Class of 1862 he entered the 
Navy and served as paymaster on one ship or another during 
the remainder of the war. His meeting with President Lin- 
coln is an interesting incident, and his letters home recounting 
the bombardment and reduction of Fort Fisher are of his- 
torical value. In a later chapter he gives his personal memories 
of the Boston Fire of November 9, 1872. Without hesitancy 
one can say that his account of that conflagration is one of the 
few that make it real to the younger people of to-day. 

Many readers will probably find Mr. Rogers’ friendships 
the most absorbing subjects. An innate love of the drama was 
partly responsible for his companionship with a number of the 
leading actors and actresses of the nineteenth century and of 
the early years of the twentieth; but his marriage with Clara 
Doria (Clara Kathleen Barnett) was at least a contributing 
cause. The elder Salvini, the elder Sothern, John Barnett, 
Barry Sullivan, William H. Crane, Stuart Robson, Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson, and Edward Willard —he knew 
them all. And he has written about them — notably about 
Willard — with the tenderness that comes of long acquaint- 
ance and understanding. Of his friends who were not of the 
stage, Thomas Nelson Page and George Kennan appear to 
have been especially close to him; his tributes to them are both 
charming and informing. 

No reflective man who has led a useful life can reach the 
age of ninety years without acquiring a working philosophy 
which would be helpful to other pilgrims of all ages. The 
world would be richer if more men gave us the fruits of their 
long experience as Mr. Rogers does at the end of this volume. 
No doubt circumstances have done much to make his life full 
and happy, but that is not the whole story. His faith in the 
dominance of goodness is deep and abiding. His principle for 
personal conduct has been “to take up the nearest thing to be 
done and do it, without making a fuss about it.” As for the 
enjoyment of life, that must not be deferred until one has 
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leisure. “Unless you enjoy your life day by day, whether of 
work or leisure; unless you live all there is in you to-day you'll 
never get enjoyment. Life does not wait for an epoch. It 
glides on all too swiftly and you must recognize joy, elation, 
satisfaction, or the reverse as you go along. The joy of living 
in this beautiful world is of itself a perennial, never-ceasing, 


but growing joy.” LawreENceE SHAw Mayo. 


Dictionary of American Biography, under the auspices of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. Edited by Allen 
Johnson. Volume I. Abbe-Barrymore. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1928. Quarto: Pp. 660. $12.50.) 


At last the United States has a Dictionary of American Bio- 
graphy worthy of the name. Mr. Adolph S. Ochs who sub- 
sidized the venture, the Supervisory Council of Learned So- 
cieties, Allen Johnson, the editor, and the contributing au- 
thors — all deserve our lasting gratitude. It was a tremendous 
task alone to sift the half a million or so candidates for immor- 
tality in a country which has had so short a time for the sift- 
ing process of history to operate. Fortunately it was decided 
to incorporate no living names. Keen discrimination was re- 
quired to select the men and women of distinction in compara- 
tively new professions such as advertising, electrical engineer- 
ing, and business. The task of editing the contributions has 
been colossal; for Americans are more practiced in writing 
double-barrelled biographies and windy panegyrics, than in 
brief, crisp, accurate biographical notices. 

The forms and standards of the British Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography, are followed, though not always with suc- 
cess; but on the whole the result is creditable to American 
scholarship. 

How fares New England in this new national galaxy? 
Well, if the first volume be a fair sample, out of a total 
number of 671 biographical sketches, 289, or 40 per cent, are 
New Englanders: people either born in New England or (like 
Sir Edmund Andros) having their chief career there; but not 
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counting people of New England stock born outside the six 
states. This is a large proportion for our little neck of the 
woods; and we may fairly congratulate ourselves that by the 
new standards of distinction, the New England proportion is 
so high. 

These 289 distinguished New Englanders divide up into 52 
ministers (many, of course, also distinguished as authors or re- 
formers), 20 soldiers and sailors, 27 politicians and statesmen, 
30 “educators” and college presidents, 29 authors, 23 sci- 
entists, 30 business men, merchants and manufacturers, 20 
lawyers and jurists, 10 physicians, 18 persons distinguished in 
music or art (painting, engraving, architecture and sculpture), 
13 printers, publishers and journalists, 4 actors and playwrights, 
5 reformers and philanthropists; and we have also P. T. Bar- 
num, Bronson Alcott, and 2 “Pilgrims,” 2 Traitors, 1 “mar- 
tyr,” 1 “heroine,” and a few others who defy any attempt to 
label them. 

A comparison with the corresponding portion (A-Barry- 
more) of four earlier American biographical dictionaries is 
also in order. The Dictionary of American Biography con- 
tains 99 New Englanders that are not found in any of the 
following: Eliot’s Biographical Dictionary of New England 
(1809), Allen’s American Biographical Dictionary (1857), or 
Drake’s Dictionary of American Biography (1872), or Appie- 
ton’s Cyclopedia uf American Biography (1887). Apple- 
ton’s, the most comprehensive of the four, lacks 103 New 
Englanders who are in the Dictionary of American Biography ; 
but it contains 109 New Englanders who are not in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. Eliot has 21 New England 
names not noticed in the volume under review; Drake has 89 
and Allen 78. A surprisingly large proportion of those neg- 
lected in the latest work are ministers, and there are not many 
whose omission is any reproach to Dr. Allen Johnson. The 
reviewer would have tried to find place for John Adams the 
sailor, Seth Adams the inventor, Ophelia Anderson the actress, 
East Apthorp the would-be bishop, Senator Eli P. Ashmun, 
and General Jacob Bailey; but on the other hand, there is 
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hardly any one in the volume whom he would have wished to 
exclude. 

Among the noteworthy articles in Volume I are Worthing- 
ton C. Ford’s on John Quincy Adams— containing the best 
account of his Congressional career that has yet appeared — 
Carl Becker’s on Sam Adams, Frederic Paxson’s on Altgeld, 
Randolph G. Adams’ on Benedict Arnold, Edward E. Allen’s 
on Michael Anagnos, William B. Parker’s on Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, and Stanley Williams’ on Joel Barlow. 

The recurrence of certain family names is noteworthy. Out 
of 21 Abbots or Abbotts in volume I, 18 are New Englanders; 
all but 9 of the 40 Adamses and all but 2 of the 18 Ameses 
are New Englanders; but only 23 of the 41 Allens are New 
Englanders. On the other hand, out of 16 Andersons only 
1 isa New Englander, and out of 15 Alexanders, but 2. 


S. E. Morison. 


Memories of a Sculptor’s Wife. By Mrs. Daniel Chester 
French. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1928. Pp. x, 294. $5.00.) 


Mrs. French, the cousin and wife of the distinguished 
American sculptor, has written this book pleasantly and enter- 
tainingly in a readable and vivacious manner. Mrs. French 
chanced to see from one angle or another various interesting 
and important events such as, for instance, the assassination of 
President Lincoln and the days of the Great War of 1914. 
She says comparatively little about the World War but she 
gives a vivid picture at the beginning of the book of the days 
in Washington in April, 1865, at the time of the President’s 
death. 

Mrs. French was fortunate in meeting a number of distin- 
guished men and she gives delightful pictures of certain aspects 
of American life. Her chapter on Concord of 1878 gives a 
number of intimate pictures of the familiar figures of Concord 
in those days, and later she tells of meeting a large number 


of prominent and interesting people who were gathered to- 
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gether in New York towards the end of the last century. Here 
and there she gives a definite and vigorous picture of some as- 
pect of her husband’s life, but, taken as a whole, the book is by 
no means a careful history of the sculptor’s life. The word 
“we” is used or implied a great many times to tell of Mr. and 
Mrs. French’s meeting with distinguished people. And occa- 
sionally Mr. French’s own character and activities are brought 
out in strong relief in his relation to some one else. She singles 
out two of his famous sculptures for special mention, one an 
early, and one a late work; the Minute Man, and the great 
statue of Lincoln in Washington. We are given the picture 
of some of the scenes connected with the creation and unveil- 
ing of the Minute Man, and some of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the production and lighting of the Lincoln. She tells 
of her husband’s student days in Florence and also describes 
certain aspects of his work at the World’s Fair in 1893. 

The people who figure in the pages as her friends and ac- 
quaintances are some of her relations by the name of French 
who were well-known figures in the life of Washington — 
James G. Blaine, Commander Peary, and others whom she 
met in Washington, Ralph Waldo Emerson and his family, 
the Alcott family, Sanborn, Judge Hoar and the James fam- 
ily, as well as George Bartlett, the wit of Concord; and 
later in New York, St. Gaudens, Richard Watson Gilder, 
Robert Underwoud Johnson, President Roosevelt, Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, John Burroughs, Oscar Wilde, Isadora 
Duncan, Kenyon Cox, Frank Millet, Rodin, Paderewski, 
Eleanora Duse, and many others. 

The sprightly style and Mrs. French’s appreciation of the 
humor of the situations which she encountered, will make this 
book a delightful companion to those who would like to get 


vivid pictures of a few chosen aspects of American country 
and city life and a glimpse of certain well-known figures in 
America between 1865 and 1925. 


Epwarp W. Forses. 
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This Man Adams, The Man Who Never Died. By Samuel 
McCoy. (New York: Brentano’s. 1928. Pp. 333. $3.50.) 


John Adams has long awaited a biographer. To the Amer- 
ican people he is a respectable but vague figure. No Parson 
Weems has raised him up, a godling for school-boy worship, 
nor has any serious artist attempted to reconstruct the man as 
he was. He who would unreel a picture of the stocky lawyer 
of Braintree on the journey which led from quiet joggings 
about the court circuit of his native province, on through Phil- 
adelphia and the capitals of Europe, to the highest position in 
the nation he had helped to create, must search out the ma- 
terials from the voluminous writings of John Adams and his 
contemporaries. To create such a picture, and to present it to 
the people which knows so little of the man to whom it owes 
so much, has been the endeavor of Mr. McCoy. He has writ- 
ten for the man in the street, whose time will not permit of 
the perusal of the twelve volumes of Adams’ published writ- 
ings, still less of the acquiring of a thorough understanding of 
the era of which he was so integral a part. 

Mr. McCoy has built up a strong skeleton of well-chosen 
quotations from Adams himself, pieced together by an ade- 
quate, if slightly over-enthusiastic, account of his accomplish- 
ments; but he has largely nullified this by his attempts to 
translate Adams to the twentieth century. It is a pity to leave 
Adams his wig and knee-breeches, while depriving him of the 
character and setting which made them clothes, not costume. 
Even in these days when “sales-resistance” is a crime against 
the state, need one describe John Adams as the “first and truest 
of America’s salesmen, himself ‘sold’ on America, every inch 
of him”? Is it necessary to pander to the current popular 
craze for amateur psycho-analysis by frequent reference to 
Adams as a “Me-person” (i.e., an egotist)? Vivid language 
is always welcome, but is it a pleasant picture of Adams’ nom- 
ination of Washington for commander-in-chief to say that 
he “rose in his seat and gave birth” to him? 


Evuiotr Perkins. 
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Cotton Mather, Keeper of the Puritan Conscience. By Ralph 
and Louise Boas. (New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers. 1928. Pp. 1x, 271. $3.50.) 


The current fashions in biography have left only a few 
marks on this extremely able and certainly readable book by 
Ralph and Louise Boas. It is subtitled Keeper of the Puritan 
Conscience, in concession to popular style. It opens somewhat 
in the fictional vein affected by the popular biographers but 
quickly drops this for a sober and solid fact-narrative which is 
far more entertaining than the gratuitous imaginings of M. 
André Maurois and his imitators. 

For Jeit-motif, a little in the vein of psycho-analysis, the 
authors adopt Cotton Mather’s filial piety. His life is repre- 
sented as having been throughout more or less overshadowed 
by his father, to whom he paid a devotion which to our sense 
seems extravagant. That this did not prevent him from ac- 
quiring a renown which now overshadows his father’s, makes 
his career the more remarkable. Like most pietists of their 
age and faith they were both obsessed with expectation of 
death. Every time they part they bid each other everlasting 
farewells and nevertheless to their own intense surprise, both 
persist in living to a fairly robust old age. The authors’ nar- 
rative is admirable in allowing most of these crotchets to appear 
of themselves, and their dry reticence often makes the tale up- 
roariously funny. 

A careful study of their book provides data for quite a dif- 
ferent construction by Cotton Mather’s filial devotion. He 
was sent to Harvard at the age of twelve, a delicate boy and a 
precocious little bookworm. Of course he was meat for those 
normal and rugged young Yahoos, his fellow students. They 
proceeded to make things hot for him. He complained to his 
father. The Reverend Increase first labored with his son’s 
cousin, John Cotton, privileged by his position as a relative, to 
be head-demon in these inquisitions. John was dutiful to 
Uncle Increase in conversation, but the minute his back was 
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turned gave him the horse-laugh and invented fresh antics for 
his pious cousin. Next Increase complained to the President. 
He was pacified; matters were patched up; and Cotton Mather 
remained at Harvard. But it would be easy to surmise that 
this first experience of the world’s rough-and-tumble on the 
part of a sensitive and egoistic youngster left its mark in the 
form of willingness to stick close to his father’s coatskirts for 
the rest of his life, for this is exactly what he did. With a 
very brief interval, he went from the arms of the college to 
the arms of the ministry, where for years he was his father’s 
assistant. To represent his secret dependency on paternal pro- 
tection as filial duty would be a problem of casuistry absurdly 
simple to the religious meditations of a Cotton Mather. 

This thesis would be easy to sustain from the rest of his ca- 
reer, indeed from the man’s very character itself. A frail and 
studious boy, his natural sensitiveness is aggravated by the in- 
trospections of a religious household. After one period of ex- 
posure to the rough winds of life at the hands of his college 
mates, he steps into a position peculiarly sheltered and highly 
privileged. He becomes a Boston minister. Here he is pro- 
tected by family connections (both Cottons and Mathers be- 
longed to the inner circle of the ruling class); what is more, 
from the law-canopied station of the pulpit he presently 
begins to wield influence, even authority. ‘The young hood- 
lums who only yesterday were making life a burden for him, 
are obliged to sit in church and listen to him respectfully, or 
what is probably worse, listen to their mothers, sisters, and 
sweethearts extol his learning and piety. Again, the Rev. 
Cotton Mather is very much the lady’s man. Unable to hold 
his own with the average roustabout of his own sex, in the so- 
ciety of young women he shines and expands. The wounds to 
his vanity are healed. His sense of being an instrument of 
divine edification in quarters where he is sexually attracted is a 
suitable offering to God. He loves to preach, he loves to study, 
he loves to write, he loves to eat and drink, he loves to dress 
well, he loves to wield power, he loves to be lionized by his 
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female parishioners, and he loves to love. Thrice married, it 
never seems to have occurred to him that he wore out — not to 
say slew — his first two wives with child-bearing. To expect 
such a notion of him would be unfair; it would be expecting 
him to be three centuries ahead of his time. Even so, he was 
at least two centuries ahead of his time in his championship of 
inoculation for smallpox. And this vain, egoistic, sensitive, 
and, at heart, shrinking man, repeatedly exposed his life to 
mortal danger in the discharge of his parish duties visiting the 
ill and dying in those periodical pestilences which ravaged the 
colony. He was also a stout enough heart to risk his neck to 
the hangman’s noose by taking a leader’s part in the revolt 
which unseated Governor Sir Edmund Andros. He thus takes 
his place among that large band of New England stalwarts 
whom you may or may not like, but whom you have to respect. 
This position is not quite so advantageous as it sounds. Respect 
without love is sterile. 

The Salem witchcraft has always been the sally-port of 
Cotton Mather’s reputation. It is here that the hottest fighting 
rages. He shared, it is true, a delusion from which only here 
and there an exceptionally enlightened mind was spared. That 
mind might be the mind of a common-sense merchant, like 
Robert Calef, or of a scientist, like Thomas Brattle; or it 
might be that of a young farmer like Joseph Putnam, who, 
living in the very eye of the cyclone, defied ministers and mag- 
istrates and went unscathed. In 1692, the witchcraft year, 
Cotton Mather was still a young man, twenty-nine years old. 
The crux of the witchcraft question was whether to admit 
“spectral evidence”: could Satan appear to the witch-afflicted 
in the shape of an innocent person? Appealed to by the mag- 
istrates, to determine this question, the clergy straddled. But 
beyond this, lay one more grave. The Bible assumes the ex- 
istence of witches. To doubt the fact of witchcraft was to 
doubt the Bible. Doubt the Bible and you were an infidel, out 
of court, out of count, and presently out of colony! Certain 
people did doubt: among them, Brattle and Calef (who heartily 
detested Cotton Mather), and two Boston ministers, Willard 
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and Moodey. But even the two ministers, bolder than Brat- 
tle, moved cautiously. Cotton Mather was curious, excited, 
and credulous. One can see his besetting self-esteem flattered 
by the idea that Satan is making a last stand in the New Eng- 
land wilderness, and that God’s servant, Cotton Mather, is 
privileged to take an active part in the fray without—be it 
noted —any special risk to his body, soul, or estate. When 
the heroic emotions can be indulged in without incurring per- 
sonal risk, it is a posture which soon or late is bound to look 
most unheroic. 

Cotton Mather’s position in the Salem witchcraft is stoutly 
defended by the authors of this volume. Their contention is 
that he acted in good faith throughout, often with an intelli- 
gence superior to that of his co-religionists, and had the ill 
fortune to be made the target of attacks long after the event, 
attacks inspired by personal dislike and political hostility, using 
the Salem affair merely as a weapon. The authors, assuming 
—too readily perhaps—that Calef was but a catspaw for 
Brattle, complain that Brattle should have spoken during the 
delusion or for ever after held his peace. This argument 
sounds stronger than it is. Mather incurred no vital risk by 
his position in the witchcraft affair. To attack the delusion 
during its hysteria meant death or ruin, or both. There are 
episodes of history recent enough to admonish us for impatience 
with people who see more clearly than the mob but abide a 
more strategic time for saying so. Adults in the full pos- 
session of their reasoning faculties during the years between 
1914 and 1920, had plenty of opportunity to meditate on the 
question whether it were better to lie down on the railroad 
track when the train was coming or to stand a little to one 
side and—shall we say? — wave a red flag. If Ralph and 
Louise Boas, after having defended Cotton Mather at the 
expense of Brattle (or Calef) will permit me to say so, it 
seems a trifle unreasonable to blame a man for not lying down 
on the railroad track when the train is coming, especially since 
the engineer would consider it a religious (in 1692) or a 
patriotic (in 1917) duty to run over him. One can make 
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his point with as telling effect, and often better, by biding his 
time, then aiming a ripe tomato at the spot where it will do 
the most good; and this is about what Calef (or Brattle) did. 
The tomato stain has never quite come off Cotton Mather’s 
fine coat, and I do not see why it should. His position in that 
affair was about what might have been expected from an offi- 
cious clergyman, still feeling his oats as a younger son of 
a ruling-class family. It is also in character that Cotton 
Mather should never have been able to bring himself, like Judge 
Sewall, to make a public confession of his mistake. Because 
he failed to extract that thorn from his brain, it went on poison- 
ing and embittering the rest of his life. He burned to be 
President of Harvard, as his father had been. This pet ambi- 
tion was thwarted. As his life goes on, one’s reading of it is 
afflicted by a mingling of pity and respect, of admiration and 
repugnance. Cotton Mather was an illustrious figure of a 
great, a fighting faith. Will our own illuminati, two centuries 
hence, look as unattractive? It is true, our intellectual back- 
woods are still full of Cotton Mathers; but, as Ophelia says, 
“with a difference.” They still bawl; nobody listens. In the 
New England of second-generation Puritanism people were 
obliged to listen. Perhaps that is why the Cotton Mathers 
have proved so hard to forgive. 
Lucien Price. 


Province and Court Records of Maine, vol. I. 1636-1668, 
with collateral papers and citations. (Portland: Maine His- 
torical Society. 1928. Pp. Lx, 352. $10.00.) 


We welcome with enthusiasm this evidence of renewed ac- 
tivity on the part of the Maine Historical Society, whose Col- 
lections have contributed so usefully to the history of North 
American discovery, and the early history of New England. 
The editor of this volume, Mr. Charles Thornton Libby of 
Portland, is too modest to let his name appear on the title- 
page; but his opinions and even his personality are evident both 
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in annotations and introductions. He employs an original sys- 
tem of characters and symbols, the key to which is hard to find, 
and his index is a strange one indeed; but he makes ample 
amends by introducing a chronological résumé, straightening 
out the almost hopeless tangle of Maine history in the period 
1660-68, and by clearing up several obscure matters about the 
Council for New England. His pungent comments, such as 
his characterization of a certain theory as “the rotting fungus 
of historico-literary embellishment” (p. 11), recall those of 
James Savage on Winthrop’s Journal. His notes on characters 
such as the Jocelyns, the nine members of the Gorges family, 
Edward Rishworth the recorder, are always illuminating. His 
careful description of the early Maine records will be valuable 
to future students. 

The greater part of the documents in the book are records 
of judicial courts. They afford an interesting comparison with 
the Records of the Quarterly Courts of Essex County, Massa- 
chusetts; for few of the Maine settlers were Puritans, and their 
views of law and justice can not be attributed to any Puritan 
complex. Nevertheless, the two sets of documents are more 
striking for their resemblances than for their differences. We 
find the usual presentments against cattle stealing, drunkenness, 
“exactions, extortions, regrateing, forestalling, and other un- 
just practices” (p. 49). The presentments and indictments 
delivered by the Grand Jury at Casco in 1667 under the King’s 
Justices (pp. 333-36) might have taken place in any Puritan 
colony: two cases of travelling, two of trading, two of drunk- 
enness, and one of card-playing on the Lord’s Day, eighteen 
cases of absence from public meeting; four of cursing and 
swearing, one of lying, one of tale-bearing, one of bastardy, 
and one of incontinency. It also appears that old York was 
unfortunate as Plymouth in the character of its first minister. 
However, the index does not reveal a single action against 


heresy or idleness, except in the case of apprentices and serv- 
ants. And there are some things that were probably peculiar 
to Maine, such as a warrant against John Crose for “contin- 
ewall wandering up and downe the Country without nessesary 
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cause” (p. 137) —apparently a reflection of Gorges’ desire 
to fix his settlers to the soil. But why the attempt to enforce 
prohibition at Smuttynose? (p. 222). There are some inter- 
esting inventories, which confirm the general impression of 
poverty and hardship. Particularly noteworthy is the enact- 
ment of the General Court at Gorgeana at the October ses- 
sion of 1649, when the Isles of Shoals, Old York, Kittery, 
and Ogunquit were a little republic under Governor God- 
frey:— 


That all gode people within the Jurisdicktion of this prov- 
ince who are out of a Church way and be orthodox in Judg- 
ment and not scandolous in life, shall have full liberty to 
gather them selves in to a Church estate, provided they doe it 
in a Christian way: with the due observation of the rules of 
Christ revealed in his worde: 


And every Church hath Free liberty of election and ordina- 


tion of all her officers from tyme to tyme provided they be able, 
pious and orthodox. 


This resolve has been called a “statute of religious liberty,” 
placing Maine side-by-side with Rhode Island and Maryland. 
On the contrary, both language and circumstances indicate 
that it was merely a permission to form Congregational church- 
es according to the New England way. 

We learn with pleasant anticipation that this volume is the 
first of three which will include all the extant court records of 
Maine through the Andros régime, when volume five of York 
deeds begins. For future volumes, the reviewer ventures to 
suggest that a table of abbreviations would be useful; that 
place-names should be annotated; few readers, for instance, 
having sufficient acquaintance with the Maine coast to recog- 
nize “Brabote harber” as Braveboat harbor, Kittery; and that 
the general index be comprehensive, but simple, in order to 
make the valuable economic and social material in the series 
more readily available. ‘The index to the present volume 
seems to follow no accepted system. “Iron,” for instance, is 
found as a subheading under “Concession ferry”; “Royal 
Commissioners” appear as “Commissioners Royal” under 
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“Civil Officers.” The two columns of subheadings under 
“Crimes and Torts” are listed not in alphabetical order, but 
in descending degrees of heinousness, from “Treason” to “Re- 
fusing to assist Constable.” 


S. E. Morison. 


Illinois College: A Centennial History. By Charles H. Ram- 
melkamp. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 
1928. Pp. xv, 605. $7.50.) 


New Englanders will be interested in this history of a little 
western college, for in it is the story of a group of Yankee 
pioneers of culture who journeyed to the far frontier of a cen- 
tury ago and built there a college which was to become a cen- 
ter of New England learning and ideals. 

In 1827 seven young men of Yale, concerned over the pos- 
sibility of the west growing up in heathen ignorance or falling 
prey to the Church of Rome, decided to found a “seminary of 
learning” in the wilderness. A movement was already under- 
way in Illinois. John Ellis, a Dartmouth alumnus, was try- 
ing to found a college in that state; and after some correspond- 
ence the “Yale band” adopted the proposed Illinois College as 
its own. The western people subscribed building materials, 
corn, labor, land, and a little hard-won money, while people in 
New Haven and Boston were contributing to the fund of 
$10,000 to be raised in the East. 

In 1829 Julian M. Sturtevant went to Jacksonville, Illi- 
nois, to open the school. He was followed by other members 
of the Yale group, and in 1830 the Rev. Edward Beecher, 
one of the Beechers, resigned the pastorate of the Park Street 
Church of Boston to accept the presidency of the new college. 

Most readers will be chiefly interested in the first thirty years 
of the college’s history. It was an interesting experiment, this 


starting of a “college” in a region where as yet there existed 
no common school system and no academies. The students 
were not only unprepared for the higher learning, but must 
have had much of the spirit of the frontier, as early records 
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show that students had to be disciplined for attacks with deadly 
weapons. 

The community into which the Yale men went was largely 
made up of Southerners, many of whom were hostile to the 
Yankees, and whose Baptist and Methodist faith made them 
suspicious of the dignified and intellectual religion of the new- 
comers. Peter Cartwright, the famous frontier preacher, told 
an audience that he was proud to say he had never wasted four 
years rubbing his back against a college wall. The funda- 
mentalist element among the local supporters made trouble, 
and more than one professor had to face a heresy trial before 
the community was safe for science. 

The early faculty were largely strong anti-slavery, and 
made no secret of their beliefs. President Beecher stood guard 
with Lovejoy over the latter’s press the night before the fa- 
mous murder. Nevertheless it was with sadness that the Yale 
group saw their college attacked by the pro-slavery papers of 
Illinois and Missouri, and saw the southern students gradually 
disappear. Herndon, later the partner of Lincoln, was with- 
drawn by an outraged father who disapproved the free-soil 
ideas his son was getting. The early alumni played a very 
large part in the public affairs of Illinois, and Dr. Rammel- 
kamp feels that the college was of great influence in keeping 
Illinois loyal to free-soil principles during precarious times. 

President Rammelkamp, a trained historian, has written a 
real history, a model of its kind, and a contribution both to 
educational and to western history. The loud trumpet of ad- 
vertisment which blares in some college histories is happily ab- 


sent from this one. GrorGE WorTHINGTON ADAMs. 


The Reinterpretation of American Literature, Some contri- 
butions toward the understanding of its historical develop- 
ment. Edited by Norman Foerster. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1928. Pp. xv, 271. $2.00.) 


This book consists of nine essays by various hands and an 
introduction by the editor (author of an essay, also), who rep- 
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resents the American Literature Group of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association. The purpose of it is to outline a program 
for the restatement of the history and criticism of that restless 
and unpredictable phenomenon called literature. In plain 
words, the plan is to re-write the history (Cambridge notwith- 
standing) and meanwhile overhaul the mechanics of criticism 
with trained hands and ease them with the oil of learning and 
wisdom. It all is like one of the splendid schemes of the 
Eighteenth Century back in our midst. 

Books like this are usually ponderous and dull —scorned by 
the public, skimmed by the scholars, and as quickly forgotten; 
the hundred-foot bookshelf of “programs” printed since the 
War bears witness to man’s ceaseless activity at the art of being 
useless. Youth, possibly, saved this book; however that may 
be, not one of these nine essays could honestly be called dismal; 
two or three are good enough to last, and one or two even pro- 
voke that social feeling called “ferment.” Apparently, if 
all goes well, we shall one day have a great new history ot 
American Literature conceived in terms of race, religion, and 
section, rather than cities, “schools,” and persons, as before. 
The central point of this book is how to go about it. 

Among them, the authors have made up a volume that is 
compact, concise, and convenient. Two good appendices alone, 
a “Select Bibliography” and a “List of Dissertations and Arti- 
cles, and of Americana in Libraries,” would recommend the 
keeping of it. This reviewer can only blush at remarking the 
lack of an index. Those who remember Mr. Pattee’s “A Call 
for a Literary Historian” in the American Mercury of 1924, 
will be doubly interested at seeing how well that essay has 
worn. It is difficult to play Moses to any new decalogue with- 
out becoming ridiculous: but these ten commandments for the 
future historian are at once solemn and sound. Mr. Hubbell 
has to cope with “The Frontier,” the inexhaustible “gusher” 
of American historical scholarship, and in view of the “cloud 
of witnesses” with which he is surrounded, his argument is neat 
and accurate. A footnote suggests that just possibly this sub- 
ject is a fad in some quarters; certain it is that South America, 
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Australia, Africa, and Russia have their own “frontiers,” and 
history (like the law) should be encouraged (or compelled) to 
come to definite conclusions. 

But Mr. Murdock has the real fun, though the cheap popu- 
larity of a single adjective would tempt spirits less urbane 
than his to make a morgue of a madhouse of expounders. “The 
Puritan Tradition” hinges on a precise definition of “Puri- 
tan,” and closes with a temperate description of the genuine 
article. Strength always has an ugly side, and success carries 
its penalty within itself: if the center of Puritanism would 
seem to be shifting westward out of New England, if the self- 
discipline of ancestors appears ridiculous to their descendants, 
historians can comfort themselves with the reflection that the 
fellow-citizens of Julius Caesar behaved themselves no less 
badly in nicely analogous circumstances. 

Apart from the minor faults of any “collaborative” book 
(Emerson’s observation that Europe extended to the Alle- 
ghenies is quoted three times by as many authors), the dis- 
turbing feature of this collection is the tacit assumption of the 
optimism of progress. It is high time to call to mind the 
price of improvement. Mr. Schlesinger, in his interesting dis- 
cussion of the rise of the common school and the important 
influence of the McGuffey Readers, owed all optimists the 
reminder that when few could read, the law let books alone 
(save for sporadic outbursts of the Church), and now that 
many read, statutes must save the flapper from corruption. 
Bacon thought money, like manure, should be spread thin to 
do good; one has grave doubts in the matter of books. 

Again, lest the cult of social history venture too far, scholars 
should be reminded that human beings are apt to persist, per- 
versely, in being interested not in the common man but the 
special, witness the absurd craze for popular biography. “The 
short and simple annals of the poor” can never be anything 
more than background for the remarkable men and women 
who make us think of the past at all. Gibbon and Parkman 
have shown us that great history is fashioned out of fact only 
for imagination: a significant sentence, a paragraph, a page 
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will do the trick — witness the unforgettable picture of Na- 
poleon in Henry Adams. 

A book like The Reinterpretation of American Literature 
recalls the reader to our national case of nerves about cul- 
ture. In America, opinion, like the weather, is always at ex- 
tremes: the spread-eagle gives way to despair. No nation 
where Moby Dick and Tom Sawyer, The Autocrat, Montcalm 
and Wolfe or Leaves of Grass could appear, has any reason 
to be anxious for the future; in spite of the young gentleman’s 
gibe that youth has been our public apology for the last three 
hundred years—in spite of tomfoolery, efficiency, and the 
Saturday Evening Post. To take this high opinion of ourselves 
at flood would be good fortune, possibly, even it will be the 
making of good history. 

SrewarRt MIrTcHELL. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Recent Gains in American Civilization. Edited by Kirby 
Page. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1928. 


Pp. 357- $3.00.) 


Sixteen persons of ability pooled their resources to produce 
this mediocre book. The contributors are competent, their 
themes important and timely: contemporary movements in re- 
ligion, government, education, literature and the other princi- 
pal departments of American life. Norman Thomas writes 
on peace, Stuart Chase on business, David Starr Jordan on 
science, Oswald Villard on the press. John Dewey, Harry 
Ward, Mary Austin, and Charles Beard are included among 
the contributors. Had the writers been allowed freely to sur- 
vey the present scene, and to record their opinions without con- 
forming to an unwise editorial scheme, the result might have 
been excellent. Not so, however. Mr. Kirby Page, the editor, 
desired the contributors to measure “social gains” in the sev- 


eral fields since 1918. How is one to measure the “social 
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gains” in American religion, in the quest for peace, in race 
relations? ‘These terms are complex abstractions, as is the 
term “social gain” itself, and the handling of such abstractions 
is not easy, especially when the period of time is only a decade, 
and the space assigned is not large enough to make the de- 
sirable qualifications and clarifications. Mr. Page asked his 
co-workers to report progress, and they did. But what of con- 
temporary “social loss”? The editor excluded that term from 
the studies, but its neglect troubled more than one of the au- 
thors. Harry Emerson Fosdick writes: “. . . to say whether 
religion is advancing or retrogressing and in what particulars 
gains and losses consist should be a tentative and modest ex- 
pression of personal opinion.” It is with no note of cheery 
optimism that Dewey views the national scene, but rather with 
a feeling of misgiving. The forthright Harry Ward begins 
his chapter in this brusque style: “When this symposium was 
first announced I said to the editor that the title had established 
a world record by begging three questions in five words — first 
that there was anything which could properly be called civ- 
ilization; second that these United States had a title to the 
term America; third that there were any gains in the life of 
this country since the war.” Mr. Ward nevertheless complied 
with the editor’s request, so did the other contributors. One 
wishes they had been more truculent, and caused an alteration 
in the editorial plan, for a better book would almost certainly 
have issued. 
F. M. 

Lorenzo Dow, The Bearer of the Word. By Charles Cole- 


man Sellers. (New York: ‘Minton, Balch & Company. 
1928. Pp. 275. $3.50.) 


Lorenzo Dow, known to his contemporaries as “Crazy 
Dow,” was the most picturesque of the itinerant preachers who 
sought to make religion exciting to the lonely denizens of the 
frontier country in the early years of the nineteenth century. 
A Connecticut Yankee by birth, he applied to the business of 
peddling Christianity the same exhibitionism and high-pressure 
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salesmanship which another might have devoted to selling this 
world’s goods. ‘The author has told his story with humor, 
understanding and restraint, resisting the temptation to make 
Lorenzo either a charlatan, a witless buffoon, or the victim of 
some mysterious psychological malady. Mr. Sellers writes 
with vividness and grace, and his volume is a welcome addition 
to the slowly growing literature on the history of American 
religion. 
A. M. 8. 


Houghton Mifflin have issued a Map of Concord, the Old 
Musketaquid Plantation, by Helen Bodley, in the pictorial 
style that is now being revived. The decorative work is well 
done, and there is nothing to shock the historian except “ye 
olde” this, and “ye first” that. The price is $2.00. 

Ss. E. M. 


The Letter Book of James Brown of Providence, Merchant, 
1735-1738. Introduction by George Philip Krapp, Ph.D., 
and a biographical sketch by John Carter Brown Woods. 
(Providence: Rhode Island Historical Society. 1929. Pp. 
66. $3.00.) 


This is a companion volume to the Letter Book of Peleg 
Sanford, 1666-68, reviewed in our October (1928) number. 
It shows surprisingly little change in Rhode Island commerce 
in the seventy years that had elapsed. Brown, like Sanford, is 
sending into the country for horses, oxen, corn, provisions 
and wooden-ware; bringing sugar, rum, and molasses from 
Barbados; and selling all kind of commodity at wholesale and 
retail. The only new note is the beginning of the Guinea 
slave-trade. The editors, recognizing the value of Brown’s 
phonetic spelling as the raw material for New England speech 
in the eighteenth century, have greatly added to the value of 
the book by incorporating Professor Krapp’s little essay, a real 
contribution to Yankee philology. 

s. 


E. M. 
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Gleanings in Europe (France). By James Fenimore Cooper. 
Edited by Robert E. Spiller, Ph.D. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch. 1928. Pp. 395. 
$3.50.) 


Dr. Spiller and the Oxford Press have undertaken the laud- 
able task of republishing Cooper’s five travel books of a cen- 
tury ago, which have never yet seen a second edition. This 
volume of “gleanings” in France certainly merits this repub- 
lication, if only for the information it gives of men and man- 
ners in Paris during the reign of Charles X. For Cooper saw 
French society from the inside, he had an eye for the essences 
of society, and a descriptive power vastly superior to that of his 
half-dozen compatriots whose impressions of Paris, a century 
ago, have been recorded. The first letter, on his voyage in a 
New York packet ship, is in itself a notable contribution to our 
maritime literature. 

Cooper, it may be said, was not an objective and detached 
observer of European ways, like Franklin or Emerson. The 
democratic chip on the shoulder is there, especially in the three 
letters that record his passage through England. If one pur- 
pose of his journey, as Dr. Spiller states, was to “demonstrate 
to Europe that the dignity of political freedom can be as solid 
a foundation as hereditary tradition for the aristocratic pose of 
a gentleman,” another unmistakable purpose of his letters was 
to induce his countrymen to reflect republican dignity in their 
manners. He anticipates, for instance, that reform of the Jack- 
sonian era which has caused many heart-burnings in the Amer- 
ican diplomatic service: the prescription of ordinary gentleman’s 
dress, without trimmings, for American diplomats. It is to be 
hoped that Dr. Spiller will not only complete the Gleanings, 
but produce new editions of the American Democrat and The 
Monikins, probably the most significant bits of American self- 
criticism preceding Emerson. 


Ss. E. M. 
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The Making of a Sailor, or Sea Life aboard a Yankee Square 
Rigger. By Frederick Pease Harlow. (Salem: Marine Re- 
search Society, 1928. Pp. 377. Illustrated. $5.00.) 


In this, number XVII of their much sought-after limited 
editions, the Marine Research Society have produced a volume 
of wide general interest. Mr. Harlow’s memoirs give a vivid 
picture of a voyage in a New England coasting schooner, and 
in the Boston-built Australian packet Akbar, in the eighteen- 
seventies. The hoisting and manipulations of sails, the inci- 
dents of storm and calm, and crossing the line, the relations of 
officers and men, and the wild sprees ashore, are told with that 
intimate detail that delights readers of Dana. The incident of 
the man overboard deserves a’place in every maritime antholo- 
gy. Mr. Harlow has enlivened his pages with the words and 
music of chanties. With dialogue he has been less successful. 
Since the actual words of deep-water sailors are unprintable, he 
has substituted expressions such as “high-brow,” “getting your 
goat,” and “boob,” that are anachronisms. Better a profusion 
of asterisks and dashes than this clipped coinage of modern 
slang. However, so little respecting the coasting trade or the 
deep-sea voyages of the seventies out of New England ports 
has got into print, that Mr. Harlow’s book is a most welcome 
contribution to the days when the wooden sailing ship still held 
her own. 


Ss. E. M. 
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